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THE POLITICAL CAREER OF CONFUCIUS 


Homer H. Duss 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


CHINESE LIVES of Confucius have been handi- 
capped by the dogma that he was a sage. Since 
a sage is the greatest of beings, he necessarily per- 
forms miracles and great deeds. So there naturally 
grew up various legends concerning Confucius’ 
career, which were included in his earliest biog- 
raphy, that by Sz-ma Tsién. These legends have 
however obscured the really remarkable achieve- 
ments in his brief political career at Li. As a 
mere scholar in politics, he scored a signal though 
temporary triumph over the strongest power in 
the state. The key to his career is to be found in 
the circumstances leading to his departure from 
Lu. They are to be discovered by a critical study 
of the early documents. None of the dozen-odd 
accounts of Confucius’ life in occidental languages 
gives an adequate account of that triumph.’ It 
moreover explains the length of his exile from Lu, 
which continued until after the death of the 
powerful personage whom he had offended. 

Occidental writers have mostly accepted the 
Chinese adulation of Confucius, and explain his 
departure from Lu by the sensational incident that 
the duke of a neighboring state, Tsi, became afraid 
of Confucius. This duke is said to have believed 
that if Confucius continued in the government of 
Lu, the duchy of Lu would finally rule over all 
China and would swallow up Tsi. So he sent to 
the Duke of Lu eighty beautiful danseuses and 
thirty guadrigae of horses, which were accepted by 
Viscount Huan of the Ji clan and were brought 
to the Duke. Thereupon the Duke became so 
engrossed in these acquisitions that he gave no 
audience to his ministers for three days, whereupon 
Confucius left Lu. 

This story is recounted in Sz-ma Tsien’s life of 
Confucius in the Shzh-ji.2, Examination indicates 





* J. Legge, “ Chinese Classics” I, Confucian Analects, 
2nd ed., pp. 74, 75, merely mentions the dismantling of 
the Lu city-castles, as does W. E. Soothill, The Analects 
of Confucius, p. 43. P. S. Tschepe, “ Studien und Schilde- 
rungen aus China,” nr. IV, Konfucius, I. Teil, “Sein 
Leben,” pp. 150-152, recounts the bare facts of this inci- 
dent, without comprehending their significance. These 
are the fullest accounts I have been able to discover. 

* Shzh-ji (written ca. 100 B.c.; hereafter abbreviated 


that the incident is a fabrication. It is actually a 
midrash upon Mencius’ statement: 


With a territory a hundred li square, one can become 
the king [of all China].* 





SJ), ch. 47, translated by &. Chavannes, in Mémoires 
Historiques (hereafter abb. MH), V. 328. This story was 
expanded from the brief statement in Analects (Lin-yii, 
abb. An.) XVIII, iv, which latter is the earliest source 
for this event (cf. n. 5). 

In this paper, as in previous ones, I am using my 
modification of the commonly used Wade-Giles romaniza- 
tion (cf. JAOS 61.215, n. 1). To change my spelling 
into Wade-Giles: add an apostrophe after my initial 
ch-, k-, p-, t-, ts-; change my j-, g-, b-, d-, dz-, to ch-, k-, 
p-, t-, ts-, respectively; change my r- to j- and my final 
-zh to -ih; change my tz, dz, sz to tz‘t, tet, ssi; and, 
before -i or -ii, change my ts-, tz-, s- to ch‘-, ch-, hs- (in 
each case respectively). The change before -i or -ii is to 
indicate the Nanjing (Nanking) pronunciation. For 
tones, I use the notation in G. A. Kennedy’s “ Mirror 
Series,” i.e., d@, d, a, @ for the first four tones, respec- 
tively, and add an asterisk (*) to indicate the fifth tone. 

The use by Wade-Giles of an apostrophe and a silent 
i (in -ih) and silent u (in ted, tet, ssi) has caused 
confusion and mispronunciation among initiates as well 
as uninitiates. The name, Peking, for example should be 
pronounced Beging (or Bejing), while Peiping should 
he Bei-ping! 

My romanization does not produce confusion, since the 
occurrence of a b, d, g, dz, or zh (all of which letters or 
combinations do not occur in Wade-Giles) immediately 
indicates which system is being used. The regular nature 
of these changes makes easy transfer to the Wade-Giles 
system. There can be no adequate justification for the 
Wade-Giles refusal to use three common letters of the 
Latin alphabet, when the use of these letters shortens 
the writing of Chinese syllables and makes their correct 
pronunciation clearer. 

® Mencius (abb. Men.) IA, v, 2; Legge’s trans., p. 134, 
Mencius’ statement is an amplification of a verse in the 
Doctrine of the Mean (Jiing-yting) XVII.5, “ Hence a 
person of the greatest virtue will inevitably receive 
[Heaven’s] mandate.” Mencius belonged to the school 
of King Ji* Dz-sz, the grandson of Confucius, who wrote 
the oldest part of the Doctrine of the Mean. 

A Chinese gentleman has a surname (sing*), a given 
name (ming>) and a courtesy name or style (dz*). 
A noble also has a noble name, used with his title of 
rank, which is called his posthumous name (shzh*- 
ming4), altho such a noble name was sometimes used 
while he was alive. Because any one of these names may 
be used to denote an individual, I shali regularly use all 
the first three, in that order: surname, given name, and 
courtesy name, hyphenating together syllables belonging 
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Sz-ma Tsien’s story assumes this dogma and also 
Mencius’ exaltation of Confucius as a sage. From 
Mencius’ doctrine that a sage, beginning with a 
small territory, will eventually come to rule the 
whole country, and his insistence that Confucius 
was a sage, it follows that when Confucius attained 
governmental power, if he had not been forced out 
of office, he would have come to rule all China. 
Ergo, there appeared a story recounting that the 
nearest neighbor of Lu, which was Tsi, became 
frightened and devised a means of getting Con- 
fucius dismissed. This story about the women and 
horses may have originally been a mere illustrative 
parable, which someone took literally and made 
into history. Its assumptions are definitely later 
than Confucius and it almost surely originated 
after the time of Mencius. 

Mencius himself contradicts this story. He de- 
clares : 

When Confucius was the director of crime in Lu, [his 
advice] was not followed. He attended [the Duke] at a 
sacrifice, and when some of the sacrificial flesh was not 
[afterwards] presented to him, he left [the court] with- 
out [even] taking off his sacrificial bonnet. Those who 
did not know him supposed it was because of the flesh. 
Those who did know him supposed it was because of 
[the Duke’s] discourtesy to him. But Confucius wanted 


to go away on account of some small offense and did not 
wish to leave improperly.‘ 


If the Duke of Lu had been diverted from his 
duties by such sensational means as the women 
and horses, Mencius would surely have mentioned 
this circumstance. But there is no hint that Men- 
cius knew anything of the sort. He moreover states 
that Confucius’ departure occurred immediately 
after Confucius had attended upon the Duke, not 
after having failed to see him for some days. The 
story states that Confucius left because no court 
was held for three days, whereas Mencius states it 
was because of a definite clash between the policy 
advocated by Confucius and that of the Duke. 





to any one of them. This manner of denoting persons is 
used in standard Chinese works, such as the Tsien Han- 
shu, ch. 19 B. Confucius’ full name, for example, was 
King Chia Jing-nie. The dz and fa-di used with his 
name were noble titles that had become courteous appel- 
lations, as has the English word “sir.” Dz was a noble 
title, usually translated as “viscount.” Fid-d? was a 
form of address used in Lu to the duke and viscounts, 
according to the Dzé-judn (abb. DJ). The word “ Con- 
fucius” is merely the Latinization of the Chinese ex- 
pression Kiing fi-dz, composed of his surname with the 
second courteous appellation. 
* Men. VIB, vi, 6; Legge, 434 f. 
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“Three days” is moreover entirely too short a 
time for a sensible minister to become offended at 
his lord’s failure to attend to the government. 
The Han emperors, with a vastly greater amount 
of business, ordinarily held court only once every 
five days.° 

We must accordingly dismiss the story about the 
women and horses as a fabrication. Yet this story 
is the reason given by Sz-ma Tsien (and all occi- 
dental writers on the life of Confucius who explain 
the matter) for the sage’s departure from his 
native state. If this story is untrue, why did 
Confucius leave and why did he stay away so long? 
There must have been some adequate reason for 
his exile. Such a portenteous event needs an 
adequate explanation. 

This justification is to be found in a quite dif- 
ferent incident, implied in a very brief account 
recorded in the Spring and Autumn (Chin-tsii) 
and the Dzd-juan.® Anyone familiar with Chinese 
politics can moreover easily discern the motivation 
of the principal characters and can reconstruct, 
with a very large degree of certainty, their psycho- 
logical reactions. These events were, however, quite 
complicated, and their understanding requires a 
knowledge of the internal political situation in Li. 

Lu was a fief given by King Wi of the Jou 





5H. H. Dubs, trans., History of the Former Han 
Dynasty, vol. II, p. 218. In Han times, there was at first 
no regular time for courts. Once every five days is the 
period adopted in 68 B. c. 

An. XVIII, iv, which first mentions the incident of 
the women presented by Tsi and states that no court 
was held for three days, is then also later. It has long 
been known that Book XVIII of the Analects was 
probably written late. 

®* The Chin-tsid (hereafter abb. C7; Duke Ding, year 
XII) recounts the outstanding events, namely the de- 
struction of the fortifications of two cities and the siege 
of the third. Since this work was probably compiled in 
the v cent. B. C., not long after these events, we here have 
excellent evidence for them. These facts are moreover 
sufficient to authenticate the fuller narrative in the DJ 
(same year, Legge’s trans., p. 781). The DJ was com- 
piled at the end of the iv cent. B.c. (Maspero). In this 
incident, the DJ refers to Confucius as King Chit, using 
his given name which was later scrupulously tabooed. 
This naming would hardly have been used except by a 
quite early writer. Later writers were more respectful 
of the sage and used his courtesy name, Jing-ni, or at 
least call him Kiing-dz. (In most passages, the DJ uses 
one of these names.) This incident thus possesses ex- 
cellent historical evidence. It is not entirely compli- 
mentary to Confucius, for it constitutes a failure on his 
part, so that it is not the sort of event that would have 
been fabricated. 
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dynasty to Dan, Duke Wén of Jou (usually called 
merely the Duke of Jou), who was also Duke of 
Lu. Its dukes were descended from the Duke of 
Jou’s eldest son, BO*-chin. Duke Huan (reigned 
711-694 B.c.) had four sons: Ching-fu, Tang, Ya, 
and Yi. Tung, who was the eldest son by the 
duchess, became Duke Juang (born 706, reigned 
693-662). The other three founded the three great 
noble clans of Lu. These clans came to be called 
the Méng, Shu*, and Ji clans. Méng means the 
eldest of many brothers; shiz*, the third brother, 
and ji, the youngest brother.’ Because Yu was the 
only younger son born of the duchess, his clan, 
the Ji, although the youngest of them all, had the 
precedence, and became the most powerful of the 
three. The heads of these clans each bore the title 
dz (translated “viscount”). By virtue of their 
close relationship to the ducal family, these vis- 
counts held hereditarily the three ministerial posi- 
tions in the Lu bureaucracy. The Ji viscount was 
the minister over the masses (sZ-ti™), who was 
the hereditary prime minister (jiing-ching"). The 
Meng viscount was the minister of works (sZ- 
king®) and the Shu viscount was the minister of 
war (sZ-mi°). These were the two assistant minis- 
ters (jié-ching?).* These three clans acquired a 
power and authority in Lu greater than that of 
the duke. Each clan had its own fief—a fortified 
city with the surrounding countryside. These city- 
castles were the strong places of Lu. After 562 
B. C., the three great clans furnished all the troops 
for the Lu army,* so that the duke himself pos- 
sessed a quite insufficient military force and could 
no longer control the great clans. 

Such an arrangement however in the end inevi- 
tably provoked constant friction between the duke 
and the great clans. In 517, Duke Jaé attacked 





7The surnames of these three clans were Méng-sin® 
(or Jing-sin!), Shu*-sinj, and Ji-sin*. They mean “ de- 
scended from the eldest (or second) brother,” “ descended 
from the third brother,” etc. 

Because Ching-fii was the son of a.concubine, altho 
he was the eldest son (DJ, Legge, p. 74), his descendants 
at first used the surname Jing-siin, meaning “ descended 
from the second brother,” since Ching-fu was second in 
rank to Ting, the Duke. Later the surname Méng-siin 
was also used, indicating the true order of birth. Ching- 
fu and Y& were sons by a concubine or concubines. 

These three clans are often called “ the three Hudn!,” 
a binom that is short for “the three clans descended 
from Duke Huan.” Chinese binoms must frequently be 
thus expanded. 

8 DJ, Dk. Jao, IV; Legge, 595 7+, *4, 75, 599 b. 

* DJ, Dk. Siang, XI; Legge, 452 a. 
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and captured Viscount Ping of the Ji clan. While 
he was discussing whether or not to kill his 
prisoner, the other two clans came to the Ji vis- 
count’s rescue and the Duke had to flee to the 
neighboring and much larger state of Tsi. He died 
in exile. Confucius, then holding a very minor 
office, showed his political sympathies by going to 
Tsi with the Duke. He thus labelled himself as 
a legitimist, who would serve no private factions, 
but only the duly constituted legal authority in 
the state. He soon returned to Lu, where were his 
students. He however refused to take office under 
Viscount Ping, who, as prime minister, was ruling 
the state and wearing the ducal jewels, which were 
the symbols of authority. Confucius merely con- 
tinued his teaching. 

When the exiled Duke died in 510, his younger 
brother, who had remained in Lu, was elevated to 
the ducal throne by Viscount Ping. Now, how- 
ever, the Ji clan was similarly attacked by its own 
subordinates. In 505, after the death of Viscount 
Ping, an unscrupulous adventurer, Yang Hi, who 
had served the Ji clan, turned against his lord and 
seized Viscount Huan of the Ji clan, freeing him 
only when he took a solemn oath. Thereafter Yang 
Hu practically ruled Lu. In the winter of 502, 
he now plotted to murder the heads of all the 
three great clans and put in their place his co- 
conspirators, who were younger sons of these clans. 
He treacherously invited Viscount Huan to an 
entertainment, where he was to be murdered. But 
as the Viscount approached the place, he sensed 
the danger and fled to the palace of the Meng clan. 
The heads of the three clans now combined and, 
by the summer of 501, succeeded in driving out 
Yang Hu and his co-conspirators. 

This civil strife seems to have sobered these 
noble clans and brought a revulsion against con- 
spiracy and intrigue, so that their thoughts turned 
in the direction of obedience to a legitimate govern- 
ment. They now came to see the value of their 
ancient ideas of proper conduct and righteousness 
(li-yi*). In this same year, Confucius, who was 
now in his fiftieth year *° and had already acquired 





1° His age is stated in the typical Chinese manner as 
nién wii-shéh* or wii-shéh* sui. The Chinese do not 
“count years differently from occidentals.” We some- 
times say that a person, who is past his forty-ninth 
birthday, is in his fiftieth year. Because the Chinese 
language does not always distinguish between a cardinal 
and an ordinal number, occidentals have thought that 
Chinese say a man is “ fifty years old,” when they are 
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a reputation by his teaching, seems to have been 
called to office.** He was first tried out in a minor 
position as the governor (dzdi‘) of a town, then 
promoted to be the director of crime (sz-kdu").¥ 

In 500, Confucius distinguished himself in foil- 
ing a plot by the Duke of Tsi to kidnap the Duke 
of Lu at a meeting of these two princes. Confucius 
was put in charge of the rites at the meeting, with 





actually saying merely that he is “in his fiftieth year.” 
Similarly, when a child is born towards the end of the 
year, they say that, after New Year’s day, it is “in its 
second calendar year,” not that it is “two years old.” 
Chinese style does not consider it necessary to make 
continually explicit which method of counting is used, 
since it takes for granted that readers will understand 
ages without being reminded. Occidentals (and some 
Chinese) seem to have thought that Chinese methods of 
expression must be exactly like occidental ones—a fre- 
quently erroneous assumption. Very occasionally, the 
Chinese will state that somebody is “fully (man) so- 
and-so many years old,” but rarely; nearly always they 
mention the ordinal number of the year. 

**T agree with the doubt that Confucius had ever pre- 
viously held high official position, expressed in Tsién 
Mi*, Sién-Tsin Ji-dz Hsi-nién Kaé-pién* (hereafter abb. 
ST), p. 19. This date is also from that work (loc. cit.). 

12 Sz-ma Tsien’s statement (MH V, 319) that Con- 
fucius was previously made minister of works (s82-king) 
is hardly creditable. It is not found in the DJ or any 
other early source. This position was held hereditarily 
by the head of the Meng clan. The director of crime 
(s%-kow) was not a minister, but only a grandee (da- 
fa"), so that Confucius’ transfer from minister of works 
to director of crime (reported in the SJ; ef. MH V, 319) 
would have been a demotion. (The present Kiing-dz Jid- 
yi”, which also contains this statement, is a later forg- 
ery.) There has been some error in inserting the title 
“minister of works” in Sz-ma Tsien’s list of Confucius’ 
offices (cf. ST 18, 19). 

It is also objected that Confucius could not have been 
the director of crime, since that position was held heredi- 
tarily by the head of the Dzing-siin clan (ST 18). But 
historical events had ended that hereditary right. In 
552, Dzing-sin Hé* was director of crime (DJ, Dk. 
Siang, XXI; Legge, 490a). He was driven out of Lu 
by the Meng and Ji clans in 550 (DJ, yr. XXXIII; 
Legge, 503a), and his brother, Dzing Wei, was given 
his place (DJ, same year; Legge, 503b). The latter 
noble’s son Dzing (also surnamed Hou) Jad-bd*, took 
part in Duke Jao’s attack on the Ji Viscount, and, when 
the Viscount had been seized, urged the Duke strongly 
to kill him. The Viscount of the Meng clan, when he 
rescued the Ji Viscount, killed Dzang Jad-bd* (DJ, Dk. 
Jao, XXV; Legge, 710b). Since the viscounts of the Ji 
clan afterwards ruled Lu, it is unlikely that any of the 
Dzang clan would have later been allowed to hold this 
office. So it was open to a commoner. Our sources all 
state that Confucius was the director of crime. He cer- 
tainly wielded considerable influence in the government 
of Lu. 
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the title of assistant or chancellor (siang*).™* 
When armed men approached the princes’ plat- 
form under the pretext of performing a barbarian 
dance, really in order to kidnap the Duke of Lu, 
Confucius sensed the situation and rushed up. 
He had the Duke of Lu withdraw and told the 
Duke of Tsi that it was contrary to one’s duty 
and a failure in proper conduct (li) to have armed 
men and barbarians interrupt a friendly meeting; 
the Duke could certainly not have done this. 
Troops should smite these men. The Duke of Tsi 
was so ashamed to be caught fruitlessly by a brave 
man in a compromising situation that he ordered 
the armed dancers away. When the oaths of alli- 
ance were later being outlined, the Tsi envoy added 
a promise of military aid to Tsi by Lu and Con- 
fucius promptly had the Lu envoy add to the oath 
a promise that Tsi would return some lands Tsi 
had previously taken from Lu.** Then Confucius 





18 Chancellor (sid@ng*) became, in Han times, the title 
of the chief minister in the state. Sz-ma Tsien uses it 
of the Ji viscount in Lu (MH V, 358; Chavannes trans- 
lates it “conseiller ”). But in Lu, siang was not a title 
of high office, as it was in the states of Tsi, Sing, Dzin, 
Tsaé, Jéng, Wei, ete. The DJ uses it only once of Lu 
(Dk. Siang, VI; Legge, 426*"), and there it is used as a 
verb, meaning “to be the chief minister of,” by attrac- 
tion for its use with other states. Sz-ma Tsien may be 
using it similarly; more probably, the term is an ana- 
chronism in the SJ. Confucius as a siang was merely an 
“assistant” to the Duke. In 543 B.c., Ging-siin Chiadéd 
Dz-chan, a famous and highly admired statesman (cf. 
An. V, xv), who was then a minister (ching¥) in the 
state of Jéng, was made chancellor (sid@ng*) to the Earl 
of Jeng when the latter went to visit the Duke of Dzin 
(DJ, Dk. Siang, XXX; Legge, 552‘). 

Sz-ma Tsien’s further statement that in 496 Confucius 
became the “regent chancellor” or “acting chancellor 
(shé*-siang*)” of Lu (SJ passage corresponding to MH 
V, 326) is not only an anachronism but false. This state- 
ment probably arose from confusion with some account 
vaguely stating the fact that Confucius was a siang to 
the Duke (in 500). There was no such position in Lu 
as regent chancellor. Viscount Huan was the prime 
minister; after Confucius had made him completely 
ridiculous in 498, he would hardly have made Confucius 
his controlling assistant in 496! Instead, Confucius had 
to leave the state. 

14 DJ, Dk. Ding, X; Legge, 774, 776 b, 777a. The SJ 
statement that the Duke of Tsi returned these lands in 
exculpation for his violation of proper conduct, li (MH 
V, 323) is hardly credible. Chinese lords were hard- 
headed realists, not sentimentalists. The Duke of Tsi 
would hardly have admitted that he had committed a 
serious misstep, as he would have done by ceding terri- 
tory in expiation—-that would have made him lose face, 
which was important then as now. I have followed the 
DJ, which is quite realistic; Confucius specified the 
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took the Duke of Lu back home without attending 
an entertainment suggested by the Duke of Tsi. 

By thus saving the Duke a serious humiliation 
and getting back otherwise lost territory without 
fighting, Confucius strengthened his authority 
with the Lu government. He was now in a posi- 
tion to urge the revolutionary legitimist political 
program that he had long desired for Lu. This 
was nothing less than the return of the actual rule 
of the state to the duke, by dismantling the fortifi- 
cations of the city-castles belonging to the great 
clans, which implied that all military power in the 
state was to be under the ducal control. A similar 
procedure had to be carried out in medieval Europe 
before a centralized government could be estab- 
lished there. Confucius was not however attacking 
feudalism. He merely demanded that the lord 
himself, not some subordinate, should wield the 
lord’s authority and power, thus unifying the state. 
But Confucius had no adequate military force and 
relied entirely upon diplomacy. The historical 
situation however favored him greatly. 

The three viscounts, who were heads of the great 
clans, lived in their palaces at the capital city of 
Lu, while their fortified city-castles were at some 
distance. In 500, after the meeting with the Duke 
of Tsi, the governor (dzdi) of Hou, the city castle 
of the Shu clan, who was Héu Fan, revolted 
against his lord. The new head of the Shu clan 
had previously wanted Hou Fan to murder a 
grandee who had objected to the Viscount’s ele- 
vation as head of the clan. Hou Fan had refused, 
and the Viscount got another man to murder this 
person while the latter was in Hou. Such an as- 
sassination of a person whom he protected in a city 
he ruled was a quite sufficient affront to make a 
governor rebel against his lord. The heads of the 
Shu and Meng clans together went to reduce Hou, 
but in vain. They returned to the siege with an 
army borrowed from Tsi, and were again unsuc- 
cessful. Finally an official of Hou, who was secretly 
loyal to his Viscount, returned to that city, set 
the people of Hou against their governor, and 
persuaded Hou Fan to flee to Tsi.*® 

This rebellion must have caused consternation 
in the Lu court. A city-castle had rebelled and 
could not be retaken. Such a revolt might be re- 





present return of these lands in payment for future 

military aid by Lu (a contingent of 300 war-chariots 

with their complement of footmen to Tsi in case of war). 
*® DJ, Dk. Ding, X; Legge, 778 a, b. 
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peated in the city-castle of the Ji clan at Bi or in 
that of the Meng clan at Chéng. It was accordingly 
possible for Confucius to persuade the heads of the 
great clans that their city-castles were dangerous 
to themselves and that it would be wisest to dis- 
mantle these fortifications in order to prevent more 
rebellions. Since the viscounts themselves heredi- 
tarily controlled the Lu bureaucracy, if they gave 
up their independent power, they could still rely 
upon the power of the state, which they controlled. 
Some such argument must have been used by 
Confucius and his disciples. 

Confucius seems really to have succeeded in 
getting all three viscounts to agree on dismantling 
the fortifications of their city-castles, for no one 
of them would have dared to begin dismantling 
without the assurance that the other two would 
follow suit. With its castle defenceless, a clan 
would indeed be helpless against attack and might 
be destroyed. There was much rivalry between the 
great clans. In 502, when Viscount Huan of the 
Ji clan sought refuge from Yang Hu in the Meng 
clan’s palace, one of the Meng grandees, Giing- 
lién Yang, had wanted to kill Viscount Huan. He 
was only prevented from doing so because the 
Meng Viscount was afraid of the consequent feud 
and sent Viscount Huan safely home to his own 
palace.*® It took a year and a half of persuasion 
by Confucius and his disciples before all the great 
clans agreed to the dismantling. At last, in the 
summer of 498, the head of the Shu clan actually 
dismantled the fortifications of his city-castle at 
Hou.”* 

It was next the turn of the Ji clan to dismantle 
the fortifications of Bi. But Viscount Huan had 
evidently no intention of weakening his own power, 
although he was quite ready to have the other 
clans weaken theirs. As prime minister, he stood 
for proper conduct and righteousness (which in- 
cluded the fulfilment of oaths) in a state that 
prided itself upon maintaining the ideals of the 
Duke of Jou. So he needed some adequate excuse 
for not keeping his promise. Suddenly, the gov- 
ernor of Bi, Ging-shin Bu*-niti®, with a force of 
warriors from Bi, appeared at the city of Lu, 
surprised its defenders, and entered the city.*® 





1° Tbid., VIII; Legge, 770 b. 

17 For the facts underlying the remainder of this ac- 
count, cf. CT and DJ, Dk. Ding, XII; Legge, 780, 781. 

18 Chinese authorities, such as Tsien Mu (ST, 20-22), 
take for granted that Ging-shin Bi*-nii revolted against 
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But Confucius was not the sort of person to be 
caught unprepared. The SJ states that, two years 
previously, he had advised taking a considerable 





the city of Lu was intended as a rebellion. It is however 
practically certain that this raid was inspired by Vis- 
count Huan in an effort to avoid dismantling Bi. 

The chief fact against my view is the circumstance 
that Gung-shan Bu-niu’s record was not quite clear. He 
is mentioned as one of the persons implicated in Yang 
Hu’s revolt in 502 (DJ, Dk, Ding, VIII; Legge, 767°°, 
770 a). 

The SJ states that he revolted at Bi in 501 (MH V, 
317). This statement cannot however be correct. If such 
had been the case, the C7 and DJ would surely have 
recounted such a serious rebellion, just as they do con- 
cerning the revolt at Hou. Nothing of the sort is how- 
ever in either of these sources. Such a revolt would 
moreover have been put down promptly and its head 
killed or driven into exile. It is unthinkable that the 
center of the Ji power should have been left in revolt 
for three years, until 498, without any serious efforts 
having been made to end the rebellion. The SJ cannot 
be correct. 

It is moreover hardly likely that Gung-shan Bu-niu 
had really been disloyal to his lord. Yang Hu was driven 
out in the summer of 501. Viscount Huan could not 
afford to leave anyone in charge of his city-castle who 
was not entirely loyal to himself. Yang Hu’s revolt 
almost cost the Viscount his life, so that Gung-shan 
Bu-niu must have given his lord quite adequate evidence 
that he had been and would continue to be loyal. Other- 
wise Viscount Huan would have driven him out, just as 
he did Jing-liang Huai for a much less serious reason 
(DJ, Dk. Ding, V; Legge, 7587 *", 760 a,b). After Hou 
had rebelled in 502, Viscount Huan would not have left 
in Bi a man to whom he was not entirely sure that he 
could entrust his city. The length of time between the 
return of Hou to its proper allegiance and Gung-shan 
Bu-niu’s raid (a year and a half) is proof that he was 
considered to be thoroly loyal to the Ji clan. Else he 
would never have been allowed to remain as governor 
of Bi. Hence Gung-shan Bu-niu’s raid into Lu could 
hardly have been an act of rebellion against Viscount 
Huan. Nothing had been done by the Viscount that was 
at all adequate to cause such a revolt, whereas there had 
been quite adequate affronts to Hot Fan at Hou in order 
to cause him to revolt. 

Gung-shan Bu-niu seems moreover to have been a 
fundamentally upright man. He rebr’-ed Yang Hu for 
attempting to bury Viscount Ping, vie father of Vis- 
count Huan, with the ducal jewels of Lu, which that 
Viscount had been wearing while ruling Lu. He at first 
defended Jung-liang Huai (DJ, Dk. Ding, V; Legge, 
758*-", 760a). In 487, after he had become a fugitive 
from Lu, he rebuked Shi*-sin Ché* for advising the 
state of Wu to attack Lu, altho Shu-sun Che had accom- 
panied him on the raid into Lu, so that the two were 
closely associated. Gung-shan Bu-niu himself told the 
Wu authorities that it was inadvisable to invade Lu, 
since that state would be aided by Tsi and Dzin. When 
later he led the Wu army into Lu, he followed the most 
difficult path (DJ, Dk. Ai, VIII; Legge, 815*-°, 816 b, 
817a). Thus he remained loyal to his state under the 
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military contingent along to the meeting with the 
Duke of Tsi, although it was to be a peaceful 
event.’® Confucius had previously secured for his 





Viscount Huan on his own motion and that his raid into 
greatest provocation. Such a man would not have been 
likely to have rebelled against his lord as a result of 
merely being informed that the fortifications of his city 
would be dismantled. Even if that destruction had oc- 
curred, he could have retained his former position. He 
was not the sort of person who would rebel and there 
was no reason for him to rebel. 

If Gung-shan Bu-niu had actually intended to rebel, 
the last thing he would have been likely to do was to 
invade the city of Lu. Hou Fan did nothing of the sort. 
By remaining at Bi, Gung-shan Bu-niu would have been 
as secure as Hou Fan was at Hou—the city could not 
have been taken. Bi was more than 200 km. from Lu. 
By leaving Bi, he would risk being captured by his lord 
or by people from Lu, who would be sure to reprobate 
any revolt on his part. He would be risking a defeat, 
either on the way to Lu, on the way back, or while at 
Lu. Yang Hu, who was already in Lu and actually ruled 
the city, had been defeated and driven out when he at- 
tempted a revolution with the aid of clansmen and their 
followers from all the three great clans. What reason 
did Gung-shan Bu-niu have to think that he could do 
any better? If Gung-shan Bu-niu actually intended to 
rebel, he would hardly have left Bi and undertaken the 
long and dangerous journey to Lu. 

Gung-shan Bu-niu does not seem to have attempted to 
make any stand at Bi after his raid, as he would surely 
have done had he really intended to revolt. The DJ reads 
as if he fled to Tsi after being defeated at Gi-mié*, 
without returning to Bi, altho the passage is so con- 
densed that we cannot be sure. This was not the act of 
a deliberate rebel, but that of an honest man, who found 
appearances suddenly against him—he did not want to 
rebel against his lord, yet had appeared to do so. Conse- 
quently he fled. 

The DJ says nothing about the reasons for Gung-shan 
Bu-niu’s raid into Lu, so that we cannot be entirely sure 
whether the Viscount directed or hinted to him that he 
should make this raid. But we can be morally certain. 
The alternative, that he actually rebelled against his 
lord, is contradicted by the previous undoubted loyalty 
of Gung-shan Bu-niu to Viscount Huan, without which 
the former would not have left him in office, by his 
upright character, by his subsequent flight, and by the 
extreme unwisdom of his alleged conduct—that the head 
of a single rebellious city should have undertaken to 
sieze or control the ducal capital even temporarily, 
while he could have remained quite secure in his city- 
castle. 

It is then practically certain that Gung-shan Bu-niu’s 
raid into Lu was not an attempted rebellion. It must 
have been inspired or ordered by Viscount Huan. Such 
indirection seems to have been typical of this man. He 
had ample reason to desire such a raid. If Gung-shan 
Bu-niu, seemingly in anger, had exacted an oath to desist 
from the Duke or from Confucius, it would have been 
ample reason for the Viscount to refuse honoring his 
promise to dismantle Bi. 

1° MH V, 320-21. 
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most vigorous and courageous disciple, Jing Ya 
Dz-lu>>, the position of governor (dzdi) in Vis- 
count Huan’s household. He seems also to have 
managed to keep all three viscounts together at 
court with the Duke. When news of the raid 
arrived, Confucius seems to have requested, from 
Viscount Huan, the shelter of the strong tower in 
his palace for the Duke and the court. The prime 
minister could hardly refuse such a request. The 
Duke and the three viscounts went to that place. 

Imagine the surprise and consternation of the 
troops from Bi, when they found that, to carry 
out their orders, they must attack the palace of 
their own liege lord! Such an act would brand 
them as rebels and traitors. They however forced 
their way into this palace after a preliminary 
check and succeeded in reaching the presence of 
the Duke. But Confucius calmly ordered two Lu 
grandees, one of whom at least was a Ji retainer 
(probably both were), to lead the troops in driving 
away these rebels.2° In the presence of the Duke, 
the Viscounts, and the court, these grandees could 
not refuse. Viscount Huan could not even hint 
that they might desist. To have acted half- 
heartedly in the presence of these dignitaries 
would have branded them as cowards. The men 


from Bi, seeing that, if they continued their attack, 
they would publicly become rebels against their 
state as well as against their liege lord, rather than 
attack their own friends, left the city and the plot 
was foiled.** 





2°Shén Chii-sil, one of the two, was almost surely a 
relative of Shén Féng, who had been a learned and influ- 
ential advisor of the Ji Viscount; ef. DJ, Dks. Siang, 
XXIII; Jao, IV, XXIII, XXVI; Legge, 498**, 502 b, 
592%, 595 a, 696°, 698 b, 712°, 716 a. 

*2The raiders from Bi had now by their own act 
become rebels in the eyes of the people, and troops from 
Lu pursued and defeated them at Gi-mié*, a place about 
25 km. from Lu. Since Viscount Huan could alone have 
absolved them from blame, and he would say nothing, 
while no one would have believed the truth, had these 
seeming rebels told it, Gung-shan Bu-niu was forced 
actually to rebel against the Viscount and fight. He 
possibly did not reach Bi; in any event he did not stay 
there to meet a siege, but fled to the state of Tsi (DJ, 
Dk. Ding, XII; Legge, 781 b). 

In An. XVII, v, Ging-shin Bi*-nitia is made to invite 
Confucius to Bi and Confucius is said to have been 
inclined to go, only to be stopped by the remonstrance 
of his disciple, Jung Yu DzZ-lu. (In the An., he is called 
Ging-shin Fu*-raoc. These two sets of characters for 
his given name had anciently identical pronunciations, 
which were, according to Karlgren, Grammatica Serica, 
something like Biwet-niog.) If this incident ever hap- 
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This incident was a test of Confucius’ foresight 
and practical political ability and of his insight 
into human character. He met violence with Chi- 
nese conceptions of loyalty (jing%*) and proper 
conduct (li). In the contest of intellect and in- 
tegrity against violence and shrewd cunning, 
Confucius achieved a marked victory. 

After the officials of Bi had thus overtly rebelled 
against their liege lord in the presence of the Duke 
and the court, Viscount Huan was compelled to 
keep his promise and dismantle the fortifications 
of Bi, which had sheltered such a rebel. The alter- 
native was to confess that he had instigated an 
armed attempt upon the Duke, the heads of the 
three great clans, and the court—an outrage 
against the code of proper conduct and righteous- 
ness (li-yi) that would provoke violent feuds with 
the other clans. With Viscount Yi of the Meng 
clan (named Méng-sin Hé6-ji), Viscount Huan 
(named Ji-siin SZ) accordingly went to Bi and 
dismantled its fortifications. 





pened, it could only have been after his raid into Lu. 
The situation however makes it highly improbable that 
the invitation was given or that Confucius really thought 
of accepting it. Book XVII of the An. is later than the 
preceding parts of this work, as shown by the title fd- 
dz given to Confucius in this book. Thus the sayings 
recounted in Book XVII are apriori of doubtful authen- 
ticity. Chap. v was probably invented by someone who 
believed Confucius to have been so highly honored that 
all respectable rebels desired his guidance, for his pres- 
ence would make them successful. This chapter was 
modelled on An. XVII, vii, in which another rebel, this 
time in the state of Dzin, asks Confucius to come to him. 
The last line in ch. v, which makes Confucius say that 
he might make Bi into an eastern Jou, i.e., he could 
repeat the success of the Jou dynasty’s founders in con- 
quering the whole country (cf. the interpretation in the 
SJ, MH V, 318), moreover assumes Mencius’ doctrine 
that a sage would rise from ruling a petty state to rule 
all China. This verse dates the chapter after the time 
of Mencius. The Confucius who left Lu along with the 
Duke, when the latter was driven out, would not have 
been likely to have gone to a rebel. Confucius was a 
legitimist, not an opportunist. 

Jung Yu Dz-lu, Confucius’ disciple, was probably still 
governor of Viscount Huan’s household, but is not men- 
tioned as taking any part in repelling Gung-shan Bu- 
niu’s raid. He was probably at that time still suspected 
by Viscount Huan. He had been slandered to the Vis- 
count by Giing-bd* Liad, at which time the Clan Elder 
Uncle Jing of the Dz-fi* clan (a cadet branch of the 
Meng clan) offered to speak for Jung Yu Dz-lu to Vis- 
count Huan (An. XIV, xxxviii). This minor noble was 
probably one of Confucius’ backers in his attempt to 
curb the power of the three great clans. We may infer 
that the minor nobility of Lu leagued with Confucius 
and his disciples against the three great clans. 
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But all through China, persons who understood 
politics easily perceived the truth. The events 
were too transparent. The account of the viscount 
who was reluctantly but inevitably driven to do the 
ene thing he most hated to do—to destroy the 
center of his own power — must have become the 
outstanding good story of the year, told wherever 
grandees gathered.** Intelligent people all over 
China roared with laughter at the powerful Vis- 
count’s discomfiture by the unmilitary scholar, 
Confucius. 

It was indeed a great triumph. I know of no 
similar incident in European history, in which a 
powerful noble at the height of*his power himself 
dismantled his own virtually impregnable castle 
without being driven to do so by military force. 
Perhaps there never has been another victory like 
it in the history of the world. But there has also 
never been another Confucius, a man who com- 
bined unswerving devotion to the highest code of 
morality, with the practical grasp of a genius. 

Two of the three great impregnable city-castles 
had now been demilitarized. But the great clans 
could not allow Confucius to succeed with all the 
castles. They knew now that such an event would 
mean the decay of their power and perhaps the 
eventual destruction of their own clans. Outwitted 
in diplomacy, they could no longer trust in finesse. 
Viscount Yi of the Meng clan had accompanied 
Viscount Huan of the Ji clan on the expedition to 
dismantle Bi. Whether or not they talked things 
over and came to a decision we do not know. My 
own guess is that they did. Whether with the con- 





22. One of Sz-ma Tsien’s sources must have contained 
this account about the dismantling of Bi in much the 
form that it has been told here, for the SJ makes a 
courtier remark to Viscount Kang, the son of Viscount 
Huan, when it was suggested that Confucius should be 
recalled to Lu: 

“ Formerly, when your deceased father employed 
him, it was to no good purpose, and [your father] 
was finally made ridiculous to all the nobles.” [MH 
V, 358; retranslated from the original.] 

For Sz-ma Tsien, the incident of the Tsi women and 
horses was the cause of Confucius’ leaving Lu, so that 
he did not comprehend the significance of the dismantling 
of the city-castles. Nothing that he tells in his biography 
of Confucius is adequate to account for the ~ast ridicule 
of Viscount Huan referred to in this remark. The only 
incident that can account for such ridicule is the one 
that has been told in this paper. Sz-ma Tsien’s mention 
of this ridicule, when his own account does not justify it, 
constitutes an import nt confirmation, showing the cor- 
rectness of my interpretation concerning the incident of 
dismantling the city-castles. 
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sent of the Ji Viscount or not, the Meng clan 
refused to dismantle Cheng. Its governor was 
completely loyal, so that dismantling was unneces- 
sary. The DJ reports a conversation, in which this 
governor points out that Cheng was needed as a 
defense of the state against Tsi and that the 
destruction of Cheng’s defenses would mean the 
destruction of the Meng clan.** To disregard his 
promise about dismantling his city-castle meant 
that Viscount Yi would lose a certain amount of 
face. He was not the chief minister, so that he 
did not feel it so necessary to uphold the Duke of 
Jou’s moral ideals. He evidently considered his 
own safety and power worth bearing a certain 
amount of moral opprobrium. Confucius himself 
ranked the virtue of keeping one’s promises below 
the power of securing the respect of others and 
the reputation for filial piety and respectfulness 
to elders (An. XIII, xx). Viscount Yi adamantly 
disregarded his former promise. 

All that Confucius could get from him was an 
agreement not to interfere with an attempt to 
reduce Cheng by siege. The Duke went in person, 
with the state’s military forces, to direct the siege. 
But military efforts were useless. Chinese siege 
warfare had not yet progressed to the efficiency it 
achieved two centuries later, when any city could 
be taken, if necessary by turning a river against 
the city wall. So the whole plan of dismantling 
the fortresses collapsed. For if one of the three 
great clans failed to reduce its power, the other 
two, in self-defense, would be compelled to refortify 
their city-castles. Such seems indeed to have been 
the actual result. 

If only Viscount Yi had not been so stubborn! 
Confucius must have longed mightily for this 
one reform which would bring complete success. 
Perhaps we can now explain his saying: 


The Master said, ‘The state of Tsi, by one change, 
could attain to the standard of Lu; but Lu, by one 
change, could attain to a completely upright government 
(dao).’ *4 


The “one change” is probably the moral reforma- 
tion necessary for the nobles in Lu to be willing 
to give up their power, whereby this state could 
return to its ideal condition at the beginning of 
the Jou period, when it was actually ruled by its 
duke, without interference from other powers in 


the state. Confucius wanted each state and the 





*8 DJ, Dk. Ding, XII; Legge, 781 b. 
24 An, VI, xxii. 
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whole country to be unified under a feudal govern- 
ment, a doctrine taught explicitly in the Mencius 
(V, A, iv, 1). 

Confucius’ plan of inducing, by diplomacy, the 
great clans to cede their power to the duke and to 
dismantle their fortresses, had from its beginning 
enly an extremely small chance of success. Princes 
rarely give up their power, especially when that 
power is essential to their own immediate advan- 
tage. In this case, the unanimous and continued 
voluntary consent of all three princes and their 
clans was necessary for success. A set of unusual 
circumstances — the revolt of Hot — had brought 
about a situation in which all three clans might 
be induced to see that their long-term advantage 
actually lay in returning their power to the duke. 
Confucius, who recognized that the only hope for 
peace in Lu was to restore the legitimate power 
of the duke, saw the opportunity for making this 
crucial “one change ” and staked his whole politi- 
cal future upon it. The remarkable fact is not his 
failure, but the unusual degree of his success. He 
came within an ace of succeeding. When the senior 
viscount went back upon his plighted word, Con- 
fucius was, however, helpless. He probably knew 
from the first that he had little chance of success. 
But he doubtless felt that it was his duty to seize 
this opportunity, for success would restore the 
legal government of Lu and end civil strife. His 
act shows courage, boldness, a very high degree of 
diplomatic ability and of tactful persuasiveness, 
and a willingness to sacrifice his own future to his 
sense of duty. 

The urgency of the reform attempted by Con- 
fucius is shown in the subsequent history of Lu. 
Friction between the duke and the great clans con- 
tinued. After Confucius’ death, Duke Ai planned 
to call in the King of Yiié* in order to put down 
the great clans, but they attacked the Duke and 
drove him out of the country. After he died, 
subsequent dukes of Lu became practically vassals 
of the great clans.?° 

As a result of his victory, Confucius had made 
enemies of the most powerful clans in the state, 
especially of the prime minister, Viscount Huan 
of the Ji clan. The fact that this discomfiture was 
the Viscount’s own fault only made things worse. 
Duke Ding of Lu owed his elevation to the Ji clan. 
As the story of Confucius’ triumph was bruited 


about, the prime minister must have become more 
ED 


*° MH IV, 129. 
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and more irritated at this upstart commoner whom 
he had appointed to office. Confucius saw that his 
useful career as a government servant in Lu was 
ended and that his life might be in danger. He 
accordingly took advantage of a minor slight by 
the Duke in order to express his protest at this 
undeserved treatment. He left the state without 
resigning.** Jung Yu Dz-lu went with him. Thus 
Confucius exiled himself from his state. He could 
not return as long as Viscount Huan was alive. 
After the latter died in 492, one of Confucius’ 
disciples, Ran Chii DZ-yi, was taken into service 
by Viscount Kang, the son of Viscount Huan. 
Finally Confucius returned to die in Lu.” 

Thus Confucius’ success in foiling Viscount 
Huan’s plot was the cause of his own downfall, 
a quite adequate reason for his departure from the 
state, and for his remaining in exile until after 
the death of Viscount Huan. The account here 
given explains his departure and his inability to 
return until his offense against the Ji clan had 
been expiated in 484 by the great service of his 
disciple to the same clan.”* 





°° Cf. the passage from the Mencius referred to in 
note 4. 

Sz-ma Tsien’s biography dates Confucius’ departure in 
496 (MH V, 326, 329; cf. n. 2 to the latter page). But 
SJ ch. 14 dates it in 498, while other passages (MH IV, 
127, 205) date it in 498 and 497. Evidently Sz-ma Tsien 
did not know in which year this departure occurred. 
Cheng was not attacked until Nov. or Dec., 498, and the 
Duke returned from that siege before the end of the 
calendar year (C7 Dk. Ding, XII; Legge, 781). Con- 
fucius probably left soon afterwards, quite likely in the 
early part of 497 B.c. The “sacrifice” mentioned by 
Mencius may well have been the annual sacrifice to 
Heaven at the winter solstice. 

27 This return probably occurred in 484, as the SJ says 
(MH V, 399, 389). The permission for Confucius to 
return was almost surely a reward to Ran Chit for his 
victory in the battle of that date (DJ, Dk. Ai, XI; 
Legge, 822, 824, 825). The DJ (Legge, 823°, 824°, 
826 b) implies that Confucius was in Lu that year. 

*8It is noteworthy that in An. XVIII, iv, and in the 
SJ biography of Confucius (MH V, 328), Viscount Huan 
is connected with Confucius’ departure from Lu. This 
Viscount is stated to have been the first to look at the 
women and then to have accepted them for the Duke. 
It seems as if the fabricator of the passage in the An. 
knew that the Viscount had a grudge against Confucius, 
even tho his story does not permit there to have been 
such a grudge. The fabricator and Sz-ma Tsien then 
both make Viscount Huan responsible for the departure 
of Confucius, altho there is no motive, in the stories 
these two writers recount, for Viscount Huan to want 
Confucius to leave. Here is another confirmation for the 
correctness of my account. 

The reason that Sz-ma Tsien failed to tell the incident 
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This account also explains the marked con- 
sideration with which Confucius was treated by 
rulers and others on his travels and why he did 
not find any office offered him worthy of his talents. 
Confucius had occupied the highest post in the 
Lu bureaucracy open to anyone not a nobleman. 
Hence he was respected by intelligent persons 
wherever he went. 

Confucius was also notorious as the perpetrator 
of the cleverest trick that had been played in many 
a year. It was however a trick committed, not by 
a lord upon someone whom he disliked, but by an 


independent and upright subordinate upon his- 





about dismantling the city-castles was probably that it 
would have been interpreted by opponents of Confucian- 
ism as showing the sage to have been secretly disloyal to 
his lord and to have attempted to subvert the government 
contrary to the wishes of the ruler—a heinous crime in 
the eyes of Emperor Wu of the Former Han dynasty, 
who was reigning in Sz-ma Tsien’s time. Emperor Wu 
was an autocratic ruler who dismissed or executed any 
minister that ventured to express ideas contrary to his 
own. None of Emperor Wu’s lieutenant chancellors (the 
highest of his ministers) held office for more than four 
years, except the incompetent and subservient Shzh* 
Ching, who was merely a “ yes-man.” When we consider 
the difference between the account of Confucius’ political 
career presented here, which was certainly known in 
Han time, and the account given in Sz-ma Tsien’s biog- 
raphy, it is not surprising that the latter should have 
been considered a “ good historian” by such Confucians 
as Liu Hsiang and Yang Hsiung (7sien Han-shu 62: 
26a ad finem). Tsien indeed wrote as favorable 
a life of Confucius as he could. 


Sz-ma 
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own lord. What lord wanted such a subordinate! 
Neither Chinese nor other dynasts have cared to 
be admonished and kept in the straight and narrow 
path of loyalty and honor. They might be ready 
to accept Confucius under some circumstances, 
because he was evidently a very clever man. But 
none of them desired to be made ridiculous to the 
whole world, as Viscount Huan had been made 
ridiculous. Confucius would only have been ac- 
cepted if he had been willing to bend his own 
principles to the desires of these dynasts. This he 
steadily refused to do. He undoubtedly saw that 
by clinging to moral principles he kept himself 
from attaining office. But his teaching was far 
more important. One great success, achieved in 
the interests of proper conduct and justice, kept 
Confucius in exile and also kept him from securing 
office elsewhere. 

The dismantling of the Lu city-castles is the key 
to Confucius’ career. Chinese historical sources, 
when the dross is carefully sifted out, contain 
much that is purest gold. This incident makes 
natural and explicable much that otherwise has 
been mysterious. It makes Confucius, not a mystic 
figure, but a very human one—a genius in state- 
craft as well as in philosophy, the first of that 
long line of Chinese teachers and learned men 
who have sought to serve their country by entering 
public office and who have not infrequently sacri- 
ficed their dearest desires to the high moral 
standards upheld so well by their great Master. 
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GOTAMA AND THE OTHER SECTS 


I. B. HorRNER 


Patt Text Society 


IN THIS ARTICLE I want to draw attention to 
some of the views which Gotama held to be ‘ right 
views, sammaditthi ; and for this purpose shall take 
as my basis a selection of the views held by other— 
and heretical—sects, annatitthiya, and which the 
Pali canon records were brought to Gotama’s 
notice. The object is to see what we can learn of 
Gotama’s own attitude to some of the current 
problems of the day, as these were created by the 
‘oreat spiritual striving that was going on in the 
country all round,’?* and by the moral unrest 
caused by the reaction to the ‘conservative ethics 
of the Upanishads.’* But this reaction in itself, 
because of its ethical scepticism, nihilism and 
anarchism, was regarded by Gotama as for the 


most part compounded of false views, micchadittht, 
such as constitute some of the tenets attributed to 
the nanatitthiya samanabrahmand paribbajaka as 
they are called in one all-embracing phrase in the 


Udina*® (thereafter being referred to both as 
samanabrahmand and as atiniatitthiyd paribbajaka). 
These false views will form my point of departure 
for bringing forward items in Gotama’s teaching. 
3ut I shall not attempt to distinguish between 
one sect and another according to the views they 
variously held, for Dr. B. M. Barua has treated 
in detail the philosophy of the heretical sects.* 
Nor shall I limit myself to Gotama’s repudiation 
or acceptance of these views made either in direct 
conversation with members of the other sects them- 
selves or to his disciples when these gave reports 
to him. I shall draw on such parts of the canon 
as seem to throw light on some of the tenets he 
positively asserted, and which may either run 
counter to or agree with the assertions of the other 
sects, 

I must say here that I shall be taking ‘ right 
RSS 

*B. M. Barua, A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian 
Philosophy (Caleutta, 1921), p. 349. 

*O. H. de A. Wijesekera, Buddhism and the Moral 
Problem (Ceylon University Buddhist Brotherhood Third 
Anniversary Lecture, Colombo, 1945), p- 4. 

*Ud. 66. 

‘A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy. 


views” in rather a wide sense. Technically speak- 


ing, ‘right view’ is, I think, apt to be connected 
with the four truths: ° ill, its arising, its stopping, 
and the course leading to its stoppping—which last 
is sometimes referred to as the Way.® But, with 
the reminder that this is often but not always the 
case, I want to adduce various other tenets which 
appear in the canon as right ones, and which a 
person who thinks aright might hold. 

For the purposes of this article I am not making 
use of the telling distinction drawn by Dr. Barua 
‘between the Wanderers, strictly so called, and the 
Recluse philosophers—who were in a sense a class 
of Wanderers,’* nor am I applying his informa- 
tion that it was ‘the disciples of the Wanderers, 
rather of brdhmana-paribbajaka as distinguished 
from annatitthiya-paribbajaka who were addicted 
to’ tiracchdnakatha, low, worldly, inferior talk 
(and which Buddhist monks and nuns were told 
not to talk),*° while the disciples of the Recluse 
philosophers, such as Pirana Kassapa and so on, 
spoke in harsh language and wrangling phrases. 
Dr. Barua’s main thesis was not however to ex- 
amine Gotama’s corresponding or divergent views, 
although in the course of his inquiry these emerge 
now and again. 

Dr. O. H. de A. Wijesekera has also given an 
excellent short summary of the views of the six 
chief heretical leaders, showing them as a ‘ kind 
of amoralism,’ an inevitable reaction to the ‘ abso- 
lutism of the Upanishads,’® before proceeding to 
an inquiry of the way in which Early Buddhism 
tackled the moral problem. 

And Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, in his interesting 
analysis of Some Pali Words,*® includes enlighten- 
ing and well documented notes on such heresies as 
akiriyavada, ahetuvdda and ahamkara (the theories 
that there is an ought-not-to-be-done, that there is 





5 As at S.v. Sf. 

®° As at Vin. i. 20. 

* Barua, op. cit., p. 348. 

8S. v. 419; ef. Vin. iv. 164, 305-6. 

® Wijesekera, op. cit., p. 4. 

1° A. K. Coomaraswamy, Some Pali Words, HJAS, 
vol. iv, no, 2, July 1939. 
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no cause, that ‘I’ am the doer), so set out as to 
give an assessment of Gotama’s views on these 
topics. In addition he has noticed ** that ‘false 
views’ have particular reference to such heresies 
as ‘the belief in “soul,” the view that causal de- 
termination cancels moral responsibility, the view 
that there is “no other world,” the view that the 
Buddha has taught a novel doctrine, the view that 
he teaches an annihilation of anything but sorrow.’ 

By implication the opposite of these propositions 
will constitute for our purposes ‘ right views,’ the 
sammaditthi, the first of the factors in the eight- 
fold Way, the one thing, ekadhamma, conducing 
to the arising and growth of good states of mind, 
and to rebirth in the heaven world;** to the 
knowledge of the mean, majjha, that is of causa- 
tion, or becoming, between the two dead-ends (or 
extremes), antd, of the views that ‘ everything 
exists’ and ‘everything exists not,’** that ‘the 
life-principle and the body are the same’ and that 
they are different from one another;** and to 
understanding that the five khandhas, or con- 
stituents, are impermanent;*° and the extirpation 
of the idea ‘I am’ and ail latent ‘I’ views,'® 


and so forth.** All who are endowed with (right) 

views, so Gotama is recorded to say, ‘have gone 

to the goal within me,’ mayi nitthangata."* 
‘Right views’ are no doubt an aspect of that 


truth which is indeed one,’® as is said in the 


Suttanipata, although it may have several facets. 
For anyone who was as convinced as was Gotama 
that right views matter greatly and are funda- 
mental to the Brahma-faring, and who was as 
compassionate as he was, it would have been of 
the utmost importance to convince others who held 
different views and who belonged to different sects 
not only of the error of their ways of thinking 
but of the rightness of his. For he wanted others 
to be freed from the bonds of ignorance.”° It was 
for these reasons, I think, and above all because 
of his love of truth, rather than from any spirit 
of competition or addiction to controversy for its 
own sake that Gotama was not only always polite 
alike to leaders and disciples of other sects—for 





** A. K. Coomaraswamy, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
. 66. 

13 A. i. 30-32. 

*8 8. ii. 17 = iii. 135. ® 8. iii. 51. 

* 8. ii. 61. 16 M. i. 47. 

17 See Sammédditthi Sutta, Majjhima, no. 19. 

7 he VSO. 


1° Sn. 884, 20 M. ii. 44. 
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were not they also seekers after truth, saying 
‘This is the truth, all else is falsehood ’? ** —)hyt 
also took great pains to make them understand the 
artyadhamma and ariyasacca, or correct, right or 
noble dhamma and truth. 

In the Udaéna** truth and dhamma are virtually 
identified: ‘He is pure and he is a brahman in 
whom are truth and dhamma.’ The Samyutta too 
couples truth and dhamma: ‘ Dhamma is truth, 
restraint is the Brahma-faring.** And words put 
into Vangisa’s mouth in the Suttanipdta* indi- 
cate that the two may be equated: ‘Truth is 
indeed the deathless word, this is unending (sanan- 
tana, unageing or eternal) dhamma;*° they say 
calm (men) stand firm in the truth and in the 
goal and in dhamma,’ 

To call dhamma unending or eternal, sanantana, 
is virtually a refutation of the false view alluded 
to by Dr. Coomaraswamy, that Gotama taught a 
novel doctrine. He did not. All the Wake, or 
enlightened ones, past, future and present, have 
honoured, will and do honour true dhamma, long- 
ing for the Great Self.*° It is in this way that 
dhamma is unending, for it is part of the Buddha- 
lineage or tradition to teach it. This is shown by 
its mention in some form or another in the Bud- 
dhavamsa: most often as a wheel, and once each 
as a torch, conch, rain, shower, and cloud, as that 
which all the previous Buddhas have set in motion, 
borne on high, beaten or poured down. Further, 
the way in which dhamma is spoken of as being 
in time, sanditthika, and also as intemporal, akd- 
lika, points in the same direction. This is com- 
parable to ‘ Sakayanya’s personal views’ as found 
in the Maitri Upanishad and as summarised by 
Dr. B. M. Barua: *’ ‘there are in fact two forms 
of Brahman, time (kala) and non-time (akdla), 

Similarly, Gotama has not shown a novel Way. 
He has seen and gone along the Way trodden and 
followed by the Buddhas of old **—‘the Way 
from which there is no turning back,’ such as is 
explicitly stated to have been taught by the seventh 
Buddha, Anomadassin, to devas and men.” 





= 0d. 7. 2%. 3. 2. 

22 Ud. 6. 24 Sn. 453. 

*5 At Dhp. 5, M. iii. 154 subduing wrath by non-wrath 
is called sanantana dhamma, 

6A. ii. 21, 8. i. 140. 

*7 B. M. Barua, op. cit., p. 207. 

*8 8. ii. 106. 

*° Budv. VIII. 2. Cf. Budv. V. 4 where Sumana Buddha 
is said to have constructed a great road, mahdvithi, not 
crooked, straight, etc. 
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If, to quote Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy again, 
‘there can be no doubt whatever of the equations 
dhamma = brahma = buddha = atta: as in BU. 
IL. 5. 11 ayam dharmah .. . ayam atma idam 
amrtam idam brahma idam sarvam,’ ®° and then if 
sacca = dhamma, it too can be added to this list 
of equations. And the more surely in view of 
Professor Barua’s statement in his exposition 
of Asuri’s (BU.) social and moral views that 
‘Dharma is again Truth [i.e. besides being Jus- 
tice] and that which is true is just. Dharma and 
Truth being thus identical, to declare the one is 
just to proclaim the other.’ * 

In addition, sacca may probably be equated with 
nibbana. In two passages in the canon, truth is 
defined as that which is not by nature false, the 
Cool (nibbdna),** and this is called the highest 
noble truth, parama ariyasacca,** being what the 
noble know as truth.** If truth = dhamma and 
therefore = brahma = buddha = atta, if it can 
also be equated with nibbdna, it is not surprising 
to find a line attributed to Gotama, and occurring 
in an admittedly old part of the Suttanipdata, 
where the unity of truth is emphasized: ‘ Truth 
is indeed one, there is not another.’ * It is almost 
as if truth were a substitute of the idam sarvam 
of the brahmanical texts. 

From truth being one, it follows that: 


The divers truths they praise are just their own, 
And hence recluses do not say the same.** 


In fact they hold tenets which are in direct oppo- 
sition to one another ; ** they contend and dispute, 
wage wordy warfare and wound one another with 
the weapons of the tongue. Gotama’s followers are 
told not to dispute and wrangle for this kind of 
talk is said to be not connected with the goal, not 
fundamental to the Brahma-faring, not conducive 
to the Cool.** 

It is not easy to say which of the many heretical 
tenets was the most formidable; but in regard to 
the ethical doctrines which followed from the vari- 
ous philosophical positions taken by the heretics, 
that of akiriyavada, the doctrine of there is an 
ought-not-to-be-done, is mentioned perhaps the 
most frequently in the canon. Dr. Wijesekera, in 


inniertehiiesipniiieeieemennenee 


* Hinduism and Buddhism, p. 85, n. 298. 
” Barua, op. cit., p. 224. 
** Sn. 758, M. iii. 245. 

*° M. iii. 245. 

** Sn. 758. 

* Sn. 758. 


8° Sn. 884. 
87 M, i. 408. 
88 §. v. 419; ef. D. iii. 117. 
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his analysis of the heretical views,*® has pointed 
out that this theory, which is ethical in nature, 
is the logical outcome alike of the tenets of those 
who deny causation, of those who deny that the 
act has moral consequences, and of those who affirm 
eternalism. 

Gotama says, as recorded,*® that Makkhali Go- 
sila’s is the (most) miserable ** of the theories of 
recluses, samanappavada. For he speaks thus and 
he has this view: ‘ There is not action, there is not 
an ought-to-be-done, there is not energy (n’ attht 
kammam w’ atthi kiriyam n’ atthi viriyam). This 
is in direct contradiction to those who in the past 
were and to those who in the future will be ara- 
hants and all-enlightened lords, and also to the 
teaching of Gotama himself, the enlightened one 
in the present age. All these were, will be or are 
asserters of the deed, asserters of an ought-to-be- 
done, asserters of energy (kammavdda kiriyavada 
viriyavada) .4” 

Even if the Pali texts lay rather less emphasis 
on the ‘deed,’ kamma, than do the Jain Sitras, 
there are many clear statements in the former of 
deeds done in prior births leading on: to this and 
that result in the present birth; of deeds done in 
the present whose fruit will mature in the present 
or in a later birth or in a succession of later 
births; ** of the deed being done verily by you, 
so it is you who will experience its result,** tayd 
ve tam papakammam katam tvam yeva tassa vipa- 
kam patisamvedissasi—in purgatory if you are a 
small self, appdtumo, here and now if you are a 
great Self, mahattd.*® You cannot escape the conse- 
quences of the deed you do, be it good or evil— 
‘perishes the deed of none’ ** — you are tied to 
your deeds, ‘responsible for them, heir to them, 
having them for matrix and kin, to you the deed 
comes home again.’ *7 

In at least two passages in the canon exceptions 
or privileges are made in favour of certain persons 
because they are kammavddin kiriyavadin. There 
are the matted-hair ascetics, jatilas, who were ex- 
empted from the four months’ probation ** which 
former members of all other sects had to undergo 
before being ordained as members of Gotama’s 





8° Wijesekera, op. cit., p. 4 ff. 

4° A. 1. 286. 

* patikittha. Comy. says ‘meanest and lowest.’ 
42 A. i. 287. 

43 A, iii, 415. 

44 A. 1.139, M. iii. 180. 
454. 1,249. 


46 Sn. 666. 
47 A. v. 288, M. iii. 203. 
48 Vin. i. 71. 
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Orders. And there is the Naked Ascetic, ajivika, 
who is, in all the eons that Gotama remembers, 
as he is recorded to tell the wanderer Vacchagotta, 
the only Naked Ascetic to have got to heaven, and 
he was an exponent of the deed, an exponent of 
there is an ought-to-be-done, so p’ dst kammavdadt 
kiriyavadi.* 

In connection with kammavdda and kiriyavada 
one should call to mind the frequent references in 
the canon not only to a ‘something further to be 
done,’ ultarakaraniya, but to this as leading on to 
‘done is what was to be done, kata karaniya, 
a phrase occurring in one of the formulae of ara- 
hantship as well as in other passages. This is suffi- 
cient to show that in Gotama’s teaching there was 
a deed, kamma, that is to be done, karaniya, and 
which ought to be done, kiriya, or not, akiriya, 
so that at last the aspirant for perfection, having 
done everything there was to be done and having 
refrained from doing what was not to be done, 
can say ‘ done is what was to be done,’ katakaraniya. 
This was his goal, the end of his pilgrimage on 
the Way.*° 

There can therefore be no doubt I think that 
Gotama held the theory of the deed, of action, to 
be highly important. This being so, the theory of 
‘there is an ought-to-be-done’ would be no less 
important. Morality, good conduct enters here, 
but it must always be remembered that morality 
is not an end in itself, nor was ever made such by 
Gotama. It is only the first in the three leading 
groups or stages which constitute the training. 
The view that there is an ought-to-be-done could 
not be more plainly stated than it is in the Apan- 
naka Sutta:°' ‘assuredly existing is the ought-to- 
be-done, santam yeva kho pana kiriyam ; if anyone 
thinks there is not an ought-to-be-done, n’ atthi 
kiriya, and this is his view, then this view of his 
is false.’ This is the heresy: to think, resolve, say, 
convince others that there is not an ought-to-be- 
done, n’ atthi kiriya being the converse of kiriya. 

There is a third and complementary tenet, that 
‘there is an ought-not-to-be-done, akiriyavada.™ 
This is susceptible to various interpretations, and 
so, with the one put upon it by Gotama, is made 
to become part of his teaching equal in importance 





4° M. i. 483. 

°° A. K. Coomaraswamy, The Pilgrim’s Way, Jl. Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society, vol. XXIII, 1937, part 4. 
Mf. i. 405. 
°? Vin, i. 234, 242; ef. Vin. iii. 3; A. i. 62. 





to the view that there is an ought-to-be-done. Thus 
it is that Gotama can state °* that he is both a 
kiriyavadin and an akiriyavadin, explaining that 
he asserts, teaches and trains his disciples that 
there is an ought-to-be-done in regard to the mani- 
fold good ways of conduct through body, speech 
and thought, and an ought-not-to-be-done in re- 
gard to similar evil ways. Therefore the Jains, 
who were kiriyavadins, would not be right in hold- 
ing that Gotama was an akiriyavadin,™ for he was 
this although not in the sense meant by the Jains; 
and he was also, like them, a kiriyavddin, although 
again ascribing a different connotation to the word. 
He also differed from them in regarding the mental 
act, manokamma, as more important either than 
the bodily act or than what is said, whereas the 
Jains laid the greatest stress on the bodily act.” 
Another of the views ascribed to Makkhali Go- 
sila, that ‘there is no energy,’ is one which the 
anon conclusively shows could never have been 
entertained by Gotama. For example, although 
the Way may be pointed out and described by the 
Forerunners who are Way-conquerors °° and Way- 
showers,”’ it is impossible for the traveller himself, 
unless he has energy, to attain the unattained, to 
master the unmastered, to realise the unrealised.® 
Without shrinking back, but struggling on, that 
which is not yet won may be won by human 
strength, by human energy, by human striving, 
if there be an uprising, a vortex of energy.” In 
Gotama’s teaching, energy is quite fundamental 
to any serious undertaking, of which one of the 
most serious was to go where none do grieve,” 
the Way’s end, where security from ‘all that is 
denoted by the word “ mortality ”’ ® is to be found. 
Similarly, the view that ‘there is no cause,’ as- 
cribed to Makkhali Gosala in the Sémannaphala 
Suttanta, has the whole weight of Buddhist doc- 
trine against it; so much so indeed that the point 
need not be labored. One has only to think of 
‘the chain of causation’ in direct and reverse 
method, and of the broad formulation of cause, 
which on one occasion was spoken of by Gotama 
as the dhamma he would teach the wanderer Udayi: 





7A, i. oe. 55 M. i. 372-3. 

54 Vin. i. 233. 56 Sn. 86. 

57 8. ii. 105, iii. 66; M. iii. 6,8; Sn. 1129. 

58 A. ii. 148, iii. 101; S. ii. 29. 

A. 1. 50; &. ii. 28. 

6° Sn. 79. 

*1 4. K. Coomaraswamy, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
p. 50. 
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‘This being, that comes to be; from the arising of 
this, that arises; this not being, that does not come 
to be; from the stopping of this, that is stopped.’ © 
Or of the definite statement in the Apannaka 
Suita: ‘As there is indeed cause,’ anyone who 
thinks, resolves or says that there is not cause has 
a wrong view, resolve and speech.** 

Very similar to the grounds on which Gotama 
claims to be an akiriyavddin, an exponent of there 
is an ought-not-to-be-done, are his claims to be an 
ucchedavadin, one who professes the cutting off of, 
or who is an annihilationist in regard to attach- 
ment, aversion and confusion and in regard to the 
manifold wrong ways of conduct through body, 
speech and thought.** He is a restrainer or dis- 
ciplinarian, venayika, in the same sense. But in 
the sense that some recluses and brahmans mean, 
that he is a cutter off, a destroyer, an extirpator 
of the being that really is, sato sattassa, ‘ that is 
just what I, monks, am not, that is just what I do 
not say. So that when these recluses and brahmans 
say that I am this, and that I say this, they affirm 
what is not true, what is vain, false, what is not 
according to fact. Formerly, as now, monks, I lay 
down ill itself and the stopping of ill.’ * 

Likewise, Gotama rejects the notion ® that he is 
a bhiinaha,* a slayer of creatures, or ‘rigid re- 
pressionist °° in the way meant by the wanderer 
Magandiya and as set forth in the wanderers’ dis- 
courses, evam no sutte ocarati. Gotama asserts that 
he does discard all craving for the pleasures of the 
six senses, for there is a delight that is different 
from these and from wrong conditions—a deva- 
like happiness (or satisfactoriness, dibba sukha) ,°° 
delighting in which he does not crave low delights. 
The body, he goes on to point out, is not Health, 
it is not the Cool, nibbana, as it has been called 
by generations of wanderer teachers.” It is like a 
greasy grimy robe a blind man, on regaining his 
sight, finds has been fobbed off on him. Now, 
Miagandiya, as Gotama tells him, can only gain 
sight and vision if he consorts with the right 
men, sappurisa, and hears the right dhamma, 
ct SEPM. aoa 

 M. ii. 32. 

8 Mf. i. 408. 1. 340. 

** Vin. i. 235, iii. 2. ** M. i. 502. 

“Barua, op. cit., p. 355, ‘an extirminator of the 
human race (bhunahu, bhrunahan) in the same way 
that the Vajasaneyas judged the Mundakas to be self- 
murderers (dtmahano jandah).’ 

” Chalmers, Fur. Dial. i. 354, where see note on this 
archaic word.’ 


°° M. i. 504-5. 7° M. i. 509. 
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saddhamma, from them. Then he will learn that 
the five khandhas are diseases and barbs, and that 
the stopping of grasping after them results in the 
stopping of this entire mass of ill.” 

This is therefore one of the things that Gotama 
teaches, as has been quoted in another connection: 
ill, sorrow, unsatisfactoriness, dukkha, its source, 
its stopping, and the course leading to its stop- 
ping.”? He teaches this in preference to the views 
that the world is eternal or not eternal, that it is 
an ending thing or not an ending thing, ananta- 
vant,"* that the life-principle and the body are one 
and the same or that they are different, and that 
after dying the tathdgata™ is or is not, both is 
and is not, neither is nor is not. For the living of 
the Brahma-faring does not depend on views such 
as these. Nor need the disciple wonder which of 
the conflicting views put forward by other teachers 
is true and which is false, for these are immaterial 
so long as he observes the five silas, or moral habits 
of refraining from onslaught on creatures and so 
on, and is restrained as to body, speech and thought 
—and such restraint is possible because one can 
acquire a contemplative mind, or .composure of 
mind, through the contemplation of dhamma.” 

The great and actual fact to be set against these 
views is that ‘there is (atth’ eva) birth, there is 
ageing, there is dying, there are grief, sorrow, ill, 
lamentation and despair. Of these I lay down the 
extirpation here and now.’ *® And there is an es- 
cape from birth and all that it implies of dukkha: 
‘There is an unborn, unbecome, unmade, incom- 
posite; and were it not for this unborn, unbecome, 
unmade, incomposite, no escape could be shown 
here from birth, becoming, making, composition.’ ** 

When in the Majjhima** Gotama is discussing 
the views of those who assert ‘there is not this 
world, there is not a world beyond,’ n’ attht ayam 
loko n’ atthi paro loko, he does not take up the 
first tenet but concentrates upon the second, saying: 
‘But because there verily is a world beyond,’ if 
anyone has this view, it is a right view of his. 
Moreover, in asserting it he is not running counter 
to those arahants who are knowers, or perceivers, 
of the world beyond,” paralokaviduno. He is of 
moral habit, of right view, an asserter of what is.*° 





2M. i. 512. 
72 M. i. 431. 
78 See above, p. 284. 
74 UdA. 340 explains by attd, and MA. iii. 141 by satta. 
75 §. iv. 350 f. *7 Ud, 80. 7° M. i. 403. 
76 M. i. 430 f. 78 M. i. 402 f. 8° M. i. 404. 
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The two, this world itself, ayam c’ eva loko, and 
the world beyond, are taken for granted in many 
passages.** To hold the contrary is indeed part of 
the threefold defilement of the mind.** But in re- 
gard to ‘this world’ Gotama sometimes interprets 
its meaning in his own fashion, as he does ‘ the 
sea,’ samudda, although in other passages this is a 
synonym for nibbdna. For both the world and the 
sea may be taken as symbolising the organs of 
sense and their functions,** which are transitory 
and void of self and of what belongs to self; ** 
they are hard to cross, but a man who has crossed 
over them is said to have ‘ gone home’ or gone to 
the goal, attham gata,*° freed from his individu- 
ality, ndmakdya,** as rivers at last merge their 
individuality in the sea.*’ 

Thus Gotama, admitting this world and the 
world beyond, comes down on the side of the 
atthikavddins, literally, the ‘ there-is-ists,’ and in 
regard to paraloka, the world beyond, is not shaken 
by the argument, ‘Whoever has come back from 
there?’** For he could call to mind his own 
former abodes or births, and he could see with 
deva-vision the arising and passing on of other 
beings, and their bourns,®® as could also others 
who were arahants. 

This recollection of one’s own previous lives or 
births and this knowledge of the births of others 
are the first two branches of the threefold wisdom 
or knowledge, tevijja. The very fact that the 
attainment of this threefold knowledge conduces 
to arahantship and is a mark of it, is sufficient to 
show Early Buddhism’s acceptance of the view of 
life as a series of lives—all of them opportunities 
for treading the Way, and for crossing from the 
hither shore, beset as it is by fears and dangers, 
to the further shore, secure and fearless, which, 
when done is what was to be done, is the end of 
the Way. 

The views mentioned earlier, that the world is 
eternal and so on, are not taught by Gotama.*° 
They are regarded by him as a peril, a thicket, 
wilderness, tangle, bondage, and fetter. It is only 





1 E.g. D. iii. 181. 

82 4. v. 265. 

83 8. iv. 53, 157. 

848. iv. 54. 

88 8. iv. 158, Sn. 1074, 1076. 

86 Sn. 1075. 

°? Vin. ii. 237, A. iv. 198, Ud. 55. 
8° Ja. vi. 225; cf. CU. IV. 15. 6. 
*° DP. i. 82, ete. 

°° ©. i. 431. 
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by renouncing and abandoning all these imagi- 
nings and supposings, all thoughts of ‘I am the 
doer, mine is the doer,’ all latent ‘I am’ that one 
can be freed.®? That ‘I am not the doer’ is, ag 
Dr. Coomaraswamy points out,*® a metaphysical 
position, not a moral one, whose verification ‘can 
only be made by one who has attained the “ station 
of not being anyone,” ’ akimcanndyatanam. In the 
Udana passage which says,°* ‘They who give ear 
to the notion “I am the doer” (ahamkara) or 
are captivated by the notion “ Another is the doer” 
(parakara), do not understand this matter, they 
have not seen the point,’ the word for ‘ point, 
salla, can also mean ‘barb, dart.’ And I should 
expect here that some reference is intended to the 
barb, salla, the diligent man,** no less than the 
man seeking happiness for the self,°° attano 
sukham, is exhorted to draw out from self, abbahe 
sallam attano, so that he may be griefless, cool. 

And yet Gotama, in the Anguttara*® (where 
ahamkdara is replaced by attakdra,” the self is the 
doer), is made to say to a brahman that he has 
never seen or heard the theory or view that ‘there 
is no self who is the doer, no other who is the 
doer,’ and he proceeds to demonstrate that there 
is initiative. 

In the Khandha Samyutta it cannot be too 
strongly insisted that self is not body (or material 
form), feeling, perception, the components, or con- 
sciousness. It cannot be reduced to psycho-physical 
constituents: ‘I am not these, these are not mine, 
these for me are not the Self.’ Indeed ‘ the psycho- 
physical composite is anatta . . . throughout our 
texts.’ °° But this does not prevent the ‘ Chariot’ 
from being the sum of its component parts, with 
Buddha, the Dhamma-master, as charioteer;™” 
or with Dhamma as charioteer;*' or with Self 
as charioteer.1°? If Gotama regarded all latent 
notions of ‘I’ as wrong, he was far from denying 
Self. Self as a macrocosmism, is something that 
the heretics do not seem to have asserted or denied. 
The Pali texts on the other hand clearly distinguish 
between the two atta, the macrocosmic and the 
microcosmic. These sometimes appear as mahatté 





*1 M. i. 485 f. 

®2 Some Pali Words, p. 129. 

*3 Ud. 70. 

%4 Sn. 334. % 4, iii. 337. 

%5 Sn. 592. ®7 As at D. i. 53. 

*8 A. K. Coomaraswamy, Some Pali Words, p. 123. 
99 §. 1. 135, Ja. vi. 252. 

200 Sn. 83. 


at 8. 1. 33. 102 Ja. vi. 252. 
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and appatumo, or as papatté and kalyanatta,’® 


and there are a number of passages where the two 
selves are brought into some kind of relation with 
one another.*™* 

But ‘I’ is a notion which makes for duality 
and separateness, whereas what is needed, what is 
ceneeinieaceeetn 


103 4, i, 249. 
104 4, 1.57, iv. 405, v. 182; Dhp. 160, 380. 











to be sought, is union with the unborn undying 
Brahman or Atman which is to be found at the 
end of the Way, when one has crossed from the 
hither to the further shore, has done what was to be 
done, and so has gone out into the light, the Self 
which shines although other lights have faded,*® 
for the Brahma-world is always illumined.’ 





105 BU. IV. 3.6. 106 QU, VIII. 4. 2. 





THE PHONEMIC STRUCTURE OF LAO 


G. Epwarp RoFFE , 


THE CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 


THE PURPOSE OF this paper? is to describe the 
interrelationship existing between the distribution 
of segme.tal phonemes and the limitations of tone 
placement in Lao, a dialect of the Tai language, 
and to discuss these in terms of a basic structural 
unit of the language, that is, the morpheme.’ 

The Tai linguistic stock is spread across south- 
east Asia from the Yangtse River to the Gulf of 
Siam and from the Shan States of Burma to the 
islands in the Gulf of Tonkin. It is a branch of 
the Sino-Tai family of languages and is related to 
both the Mon-Khmer and the Tibeto-Burman. All 
these seem to have been developed by the Mongoloid 
or yellow-brown variety of man which probably 
became specialized somewhere in Central Asia and 
spread outward, toward the sea.° 

According to Dodd,* the first recorded mention 
of the Tai is found in the Chinese Annals at about 
2200 B.c. While other names, such as Ai-Lao, are 
early found in the same Annals, the name Tai, in 
various combinations, has endured and to-day the 
only group retaining the ancient name Lao is found 
in the Laos State of French Indo-China. 





* My sincere thanks are due to Dr. Kenneth L. Pike, 
Co-Director of the Summer Institute of Linguistics (of 
Glendale, Calif., with academic sessions at the University 
of Oklahoma) for the valuable aid he contributed to the 
statement of the data basic to this paper. 

* For the reasons for using the morpheme, rather than 
the syllable, for this unit, see the beginning of section II. 

*Carl Whiting Bishop, Origin of the Far Eastern 
Civilisations: A Brief Handbook (Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, War Background Studies, No. 1), pp. 6-7. 

‘William Clifton Dodd, The Tai Race (Cedar Rapids, 


ee as 


Iowa, The Torch Press, 1923), tables xxii-iii. 




























A number, though not all, of the various Tai 
dialects have a written form. In fact, in both Siam 
and Laos there exist two distinct alphabets. One 
is used for religious purposes and, in particular, 
for the presentation and preservation of the Bud- 
dhist scriptures; the other is for general use. The 
ordinary alphabet in use in Laos is a simplified 
form of that used in Siam. In this respect, Father 
Guignard® writes: ‘Tous ces caractéres, comme 
les caractéres Siamois, avec lesquels ils ont une 
visible parenté, sont alphabétiques, et sont tous des 
dérivations des caractéres d’écriture phonétique de 
V’Inde.’ 

The dialect represented in this paper is that of 
North Laos, French Indo-China, where the writer 
has been in residence ® in the ancient, royal city of 
Luang Prabang. The material herewith presented 
was obtained from the now deceased Tchao Som 
Lakkhannavong, an uncle of one of the former 
rulers of Lan-Sang Hom-Khao (Kingdom of the 
Million Elephants and the White Parasol), known 
to-day as the Kingdom of Luang Prabang. It must 
not be considered to hold for all the speakers of 
Lao. This is particularly true in respect to tones 
since, while the orthography varies little and there 
is a tendency to maintain the complete series of 
tones, the actual value of these tones is found to 
change even within the suburbs of the royal capital 
itself. 





5 Théodore Guignard, Dictionnaire Laotien-Frangais 
(Hong Kong, Imprimerie de Nazareth, 1912), p. lvii. 

* Under the auspices of The Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, 260 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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I. Tuer PHONEMES 


The importance of the specific segmental pho- 
nemes in limiting the distribution of the tonal 
ones makes it advisable to present these segmental 
phonemes in fairly detailed description. The Lao 
dialect has twenty consonant phonemes, p, t, ¢, k, 
?, p®, th, k®, b, d, f, s, m, n, fi, yn, 1, h, w, y which 
are non-syllabics and nine vowel phonemes, i, e, &, 
a, i, 6, u, 0, 9, which are syllabics. 

There are several series of stops. Voiceless 
stops, unaspirated, are found at bilabial, alveolar, 
velar and glottal positions with an affricate at the 
alveopalatal point of articulation. These are p, t, 
c, k, ? as seen in paa’ ‘fish,’ taa’ ‘eye,’ caan* ‘in- 
sipid,’ kaan' ‘ middle,’ ?aan* ‘saucer, bowl.’ Voice- 
less, aspirated stops are produced at the bilabial, 
alveolar and velar points of articulation. They are 
p®, t, and k® as in p"aa? ‘to lead,’ t'aa? ‘ to spread 
(on),’ and k*aan* ‘chin.’ There are two voiced 
stops, b and d, at the bilabial and alveolar posi- 
tions, respectively: baa’ ‘mercury’ and daa? ‘to 
prepare, to lay out.’? 

The fricatives are two in number. At the labio- 
dental position there is a voiceless, flat f as in fai* 
‘fire’; at the alveolar position there is a voiceless, 
grooved s as in saay’ ‘sand.’ 

There are four voiced, frictionless nasals; the 
bilabial m as in maa’ ‘to come,’ the aveolar n as 
in naay* ‘master,’ the alveopalatal i as in faay* 
‘to move,’ and the velar y as in naay* ‘morning.’ 

The sound | is a voiced lateral with alveolar 
articulation as in laa’ ‘to leave.’ 

There are three non-syllabic vocoids;* a voice- 
less, glottal spirant, h, as in haat* ‘sandbank’; 
two voiced sonorants, w and y, at the bilabial and 
alveopalatal points of articulation, respectively: 
wai® ‘to keep, to put away’ and yaa‘ ‘ medicine.’ 
In addition to the norm, which is a rounded bila- 
bial, w has a voiced, labio-dental submember [v] ® 


8 





* The phoneme g, postulated for Siamese by Mary R. 
Haas, in a footnote to The Use of Numeral Classifiers 
in Thai, Lang. 18.3 (1942), pp. 201-05, does not occur 
in Lao. 

* A vocoid is a central, resonant oral, i.e. a sound in 
which air escapes from the mouth over the center of the 
tongue but without friction in the mouth. Cf. Kenneth 
L. Pike, A Critical Analysis of Phonetic Theory and a 
Technic for the Practical Description of Sounds (Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., Lithoprinted 
Edition, 1944), pp. 78, 143. 

* Where advisable for comparison, phonetic writing 
will be placed in square brackets, [], and phonemic 
writing will be placed in sloping brackets, / /. 
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seen in [vian'] /wian’/ ‘ walled city’; and another 
submember in which a lenis labio-dental [v] is 
combined with a fortis bilabial w as in [*wai*] 
/wai'/ ‘ fast.’ 

The nine vowel phonemes, all voiced, are i, e, e, 
a, i, 6, u, 0, 9. Three of these, i, e and e,?° are 
front, unrounded vocoids, the first being high close 
and the other two mid close and mid open, re- 
spectively: piit ‘year,’ pee’ ‘hammock’ and pee! 
‘to explain.’ i has a free variant form [:] as in 
[kunt] /kin’/ ‘to eat’ and [fuj*] /nin'/ ‘ woman,’ 

There is one central vocoid, a low, open, un- 
rounded a as in kaan* ‘work.’ When this vowel is 
found preceding a consonant (except ®) in the 
same morpheme, or as the second member of a 
vowel cluster, it represents the mid open position 
and is to be regarded as a submember of the pho- 
neme: [pen'] /pan'/ ‘to share, to divide’ and 
[ pua*] /pua’/ ‘to protect, to care for’; but [pa?*] 
/pa?*/ ‘to leave, abandon.’ 

The back, close, unrounded vocoids i and é are 
high and mid, respectively: kiin* ‘to swallow’ 
and kéén' ‘to go beyond.’ u, o, and 9, are back, 
close, rounded vocoids, high, mid and low, respec- 
tively: k®uun? ‘favor,’ koon* ‘hollow’ and k*3on" 
‘comedy, dike, etc.’ When o is found followed by 
a consonant (except ?) in the same morpheme, 
or is the first member of a vowel cluster, it repre- 
sents the mid open position and is to be regarded 
as a submember of the phoneme: [k®o¥n"] /k"on’/ 
‘person,’ [k*ovit] /k®oi*/ ‘1’; but [to] /to’/ 
‘table.’ 

Pitch is phonemic in Lao. There are four level 
tones and two glide tones. For this paper the tones 
are indicated by a number system, with the number 
written following the structural unit carrying the 
tone. The tones are: 

Tone 1: an even, or normal, level tone. 

Tone 2: a mid, level tone. 

Tone 3: a high, level tone. 

Tone 4: a sharp, short up-glide from just 
above 3 followed by a down-glide to a 2 
ending. 

Tone 5: a sharp, short glide from just be- 
low 3 up to 3 followed by a down-glide 
to 1 with a further glide back up to a 2 
ending. 

Tone 6: a low, level tone. 





10In Siamese, according to Mary R. Haas (op. cit.); 
this is a low, close, front, unrounded vowel [#]. My 
own data confirms this for Siamese, but the Lao is 4 
slightly closer variety. 
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Because of the interrelationship existing between 
the characteristic structural sequences of segmental 
phonemes, and because of the precise limitation of 
the distribution of the tones which may occur on 
these specific sequences, there are a great many of 
the sequences on which only a few of the tones 
may be found. If the limitation were a bit more 
severe, the tones would begin to lose their separate 
phonemic identity since they would not occur in 
contrast in similar environments. In such a case, 
some of the tones, as phonemes, would be ‘lost’ 
even though they might be phonetically existent. 

Since the limitations of occurrence are so re- 
stricted, it appears highly desirable to find pairs 
of words that differ only by one tone in order that 
the investigator may be certain that they are not 
merely conditioned varieties of other phonemes. 
This is no easy task. In fact, with isolated words 
it proves to be impossible. Thus, minimal word 
pairs can be found which separate the following 
pairs of tones: 


Tones 1 and 2: 
‘agreeable.’ 

Tones 1 and 5: 
* belongings.’ 

Tones 2 and 5: 
‘ > M4 2 
belongings. 

Tones 2 and 6: p*at? ‘to blow’; p®at® ‘to 
clean.’ 

Tones 3 and 4: k®oon?* ‘gong’; koon?# 
‘ fish-basket.’ 


k'90n ‘to wait for’; k®so1? 
k599n1 ‘to wait for’; k®son° 


k'30n? ‘agreeable’; koon5 


However, minimal pairs of isolated words cannot 
be found to separate tones 1 and 3, 1 and 4, 1 and 
6, 2 and 3, 2 and 4, 3 and 5, 3 and 6, 4 and 5, 
4 and 6, 5 and 6. Since tones 1, 2, 3 and 6 are 
all level, the investigator might suspect that 3 and 
6 are submembers of 1 and 2, modified by their 
environments. 

If the glottal stop could legitimately be ignored, 
further pairs of tones could be found in contrast. 
Note the following: 


Tones 1 and 3: kon! ‘to wait for’; kbs0n?° 
‘gong.’ 

Tones 1 and 4: kon" ‘to wait for’; k20n?4 
‘ fish-basket.’ 

Tones 2 and 3: k®s0n? ‘agreeable’; koon?8 
‘ gong.’ 

Tones 2 and 4: k®o0n? ‘agreeable’; k*oon?4 

‘ fish-basket.’ 
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Tones 3 and 35: 
longings.’ 
Tones 4 and 5: 

‘belongings.’ 


khj0n?? ‘gong’; kson° ‘be- 


kh591* ‘ fish-basket’; k®san° 


This would separate all the remaining tones, pho- 
nemically, except for tone 6, which would still 
remain in complementary distribution with all of 
the others. However, one cannot safely ignore the 
glottal stop in consideration of tonal types, inas- 
much as this sound segment might, itself, prove 
to be the conditioning factor which changes one 
variety of tone phoneme to another variety of the 
same phoneme. Specifically, for example, one 
would have to consider the hypothesis that the 
glottal stop raises pitches 1 and 2 to pitch 3. 

This difficulty for Lao cannot be resolved by a 
study of minimal pairs or isolated words, because 
of the high limitations of tone-occurrence accord- 
ing to the phonemic structure of words. It does 
prove possible, however, to deal with this problem 
satisfactorily by utilizing phrases composed of two 
or more words. Certain glottal stops appear only 
at the end of utterances, but do not occur in the 
middle of them. It is precisely the glottal stop 
under consideration at the moment, and which 
prevents the finding of strategic isolated minimal 
pairs, that does not occur in the middle of phrases. 
By presenting phrases, then, in which the last 
morphemes of each phrase are the same, the pho- 
nemic contrasts between tones can be encountered 
without the possibility of interference from the 
glottal stop. Note the following: 


Tone 1: k®90n' yuu? nii?® ‘wait here!’; (cf. 
kh39n1 ‘to wait’). 

Tone 2: k®oon* yuu? nii?® ‘it’s nice here’; 
(cf. k®s0n* ‘ agreeable’). 

Tone 3: k®90n* yuu? nii®® ‘the gong is here’; 
(cf. k®90n?* ‘ gong’). 

Tone 4: k®son* yuu? nii?® ‘the fish-basket is 
here’; (cf. k®s01?* ‘ fish-basket ’). 

Tone 5: k®o5n*° yuu? nii?* ‘the belongings are 
here’; (cf. k®s0n° ‘ belongings’). 


In such phrases, as distinct from the words in 
isolation, tones 1 to 5 are readily proven to be 
phonemically distinct. 

Glottal stop cannot be considered a non-phonemic 
segment which occurs at the end of utterances only, 
since the sound is also encountered at the end of 
other words and remains there even when the 
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words occur in the middle of utterances. These 
glottal stops are those found after single-vowel 
nuclei: pa?! ‘to abandon’; pa? mia* ‘to divorce 
one’s wife.’ In addition, glottal stop appears at 
the beginning of words: ?aap* nam?® ‘to bathe’; 
man! bo? dai® ?aap* nam?* ‘he did not bathe.’ 

As for tone 6, the limitations are even more 
severe. These make it impossible to find minimal 
pairs to separate it from tones other than num- 
ber 2: compare pat? ‘to blow’ with pat® ‘to 
clean’; there are no further word pairs for the 
remaining tones. However, were tone 6 a sub- 
member of some other tone, it would likely be re- 
lated to the level tones 1, 2 and 3, since it is also 
phonetically level. Inasmuch as it is proven sepa- 
rate from one of them—number 2—by minimal 
pairs and since the general pattern of the structure 
of Lao is for each tone to occur in its own limited 
sets of environment, the best solution is, doubtless, 
to assume that tone 6 is a separate phoneme with 
limitations of occurrence which are more severe 
than for the other tones. 


II. Tue DISTRIBUTION OF THE PHONEMES 


The basic unit from which Lao may best be 
described is the morpheme. This proves to be the 
case for various reasons. (1) Every morpheme has 
one tone and only one tone, with the tone spread 
over the last part of the morpheme, beginning 
with its first vowel. (2) Although the description 
of the phonology might be made in terms of the 
syllables, with the syllables being defined in such 
a way as to make them coextensive with the mor- 
phemes and coextensive with single tones, it proves 
more efficient to describe the language as a whole, 
including the phonology, by starting from the label 
‘morpheme.’ This is true, since the syntactic struc- 
ture of the language must be defined in terms of 
morphemes and, rather than utilizing one label, 
‘syllable,’ for phonology and another label, ‘ mor- 
pheme,’ for the same structural unit on a gram- 
matical level, it is preferable to use a single label 
for them both. It would appear unwise to force a 
division, in labelling, of that which is unitary in 
structural functioning. Otherwise one might pre- 
sent a false picture of the interrelationship of Lao 
phonological and syntactic structure in order to 
gain the less important advantages of an artificial 
distinction in levels of analysis. (3) Further, 
when two vowels are present in a morpheme, there 


is a certain amount of prominence on each of them. 
The second is not given a separate chest pulse, so 
that it cannot readily be called a second phonetic 
syllable. (4) On the other hand, the contrasting 
sequences of vowels in the nucleus of the mor- 
pheme force the analysis of such sequences as com- 
posed of two vowel phonemes rather than single 
vocalic phonemes which are phonetically complex. 
Here, then, it would be inaccurate to call each 
vowel a ‘syllabic,’ since combinations of vowels 
form single phonetic syllables. Yet it also appears 
awkward to list vowels as non-syllabics. 

The morpheme types which can be found are as 
follows: 


CV? pa”? ‘to leave, abandon’ 
CVV paa’ ‘ fish ’ 

CVV(?) sia?® ‘race, lineage’ 
CVC(?) pan” ‘ fist’ 

CVVC(?) baan”® ‘village’ 


There are certain, well-defined limitations in the 
distribution of the phonemes in the morpheme. 
The consonants which, as marginal elements, are 
permitted in morpheme-final position are p, t, k, 
?, m, n, 9, w and y, whereas in morpheme-initial 
position the following may appear: p, t, ¢, k, ?, 
p*, t®, k®, b, d, f, s, m, n, 0, 9,1, h, w, y. w andy 
are limited in final position: w follows only the 
geminate a, while y follows geminate a and gemi- 
nate o. Note the final consonants in the succeeding 
illustrations and the vowels after which w and y 
occur : 


?aap* ‘to bathe’ 

baat* ‘wound ” 

paak* ‘mouth’ 

pa”? ‘to abandon’ 

haan? * goose’ 

boon? * place’ 

moon? ‘sad’ 

saaw* ‘twenty, inhabitant’ 
laay® ‘many’ 

dooy* ‘yes, yes sir’ 


Consonant clusters occur between morphemes. 
They are ambi-syllabic and the initial member of 
such a cluster is always one of the consonants 
listed above as occurring in morpheme-final posi- 
tion, while the second member can be any of the 
consonants found in the language. Within the 
morphemes there is a limited type of consonant 
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cluster composed of certain consonants and w,"* 
ew, kw, tw, k®w, sw, nw, gw, lw, hw: 


as follows: 


‘to sharpen to a point’ 
‘deer’ 

‘ offer ’ 

‘carabao’ 

‘late’ 

‘to prophesy’ 

‘to put a lid on’ 
‘donkey’ 

‘to pour’ 


cwaay® 

kwaay’* 

twaay* 

k>waay* 

swaay° 

(tham?) nwaay* 
nwam?* 

lwaa* 

hwaat?® 


The nuclear elements—that is, the vowels—of 
the morphemes are limited as follows: Any vowel 
may constitute an entire morpheme nucleus. Any 
vowel may also occur as the second element of a 
nucleus when it duplicates the first element of the 
nucleus. In nuclei having diverse vowel elements 
the following vowels may occur as the second ele- 
ments: i, e, a, i, u, and 0; vowels permitted as 
first elements are i, e, €, a, i, 6, u and o. These 
are further limited as to first and second elements ; 
with a front vowel as the first element these com- 
binations are permitted: ia, iu, io, eo, €0; with a 
back vowel as the first element these combinations 
appear: ai, ai, au, ii, ia, éi, ui, ue, ua, oi. In two- 
vowel nuclei of diverse elements followed by a con- 
sonant in the same morpheme, the second element 
is always a; with the first element a front vowel, 
the only combination permitted is ia and when 
the first element is a back vowel the combinations 
ia and ua are found. i as an entire nucleus or as 
the first element of a nucleus, is never found fol- 
lowing w. Otherwise any vowel may follow any 
consonant. Note, in the following illustrations, 
the vowels occurring as single nuclei or as gemi- 
nate vowels in a complex nucleus: 

pin? 
pen’ 
pet 
pan* 
pik® 
hé?6 
pun?® 
pon* 
po” 


“to protect’ 

‘to be’ 

‘beside’ 

‘to share’ 

‘dull, stupid” 

‘ ugly > 

* vermicelli ’ 

‘to mix’ 

‘to place (a net)’ 


‘Since there are no other consonant clusters in the 
morpheme this construction is, actually, a labialized 
consonant. However, it is much simpler to describe it 
as a consonant cluster, rather than to add to the pho- 
hemie structure a formidable list of nine labialized 
consonants. 


‘to turn’ 
‘to carry on the back’ 
‘to explain’ 
€ > 
equal 
‘oun’ 
‘he’ 
‘lime’ 
‘too much’ 
‘enough’ 


piin”® 
pees 
pee* 
paan* 
piin? 
péén? 
puun’ 
p®oot® 
ps0 


Note, in the following illustrations, the first and 
second elements of complex vowel nuclei: 


‘to lose’ 

‘finger ’ 

‘ glutinous” 

‘to go’ 

‘near’ 

‘to stop, to rest’ 
‘accustomed (to) ’ 
‘ evil-smelling’ 
‘basket’ 

‘dry, shrivelled ’ 
‘cemetery’ 

‘to saw’ 

‘salt’ 

‘to fear’ 
‘mountain’ 


sia® 
niu® 
nio® 
pai’ 
kai® 
sau? 
kbeji 
kui* 
kue? 
heo? 
heo? 
lii? 
kia? 
kua? 
doi 


mian® ‘to be like’ muan? ‘harmonious’ 
The more important of the above statements are 
summarized in Table I. 


Most interesting of all in Lao are the limita- 
tions of distribution of the tones. The tone per- 
mitted on any morpheme is limited by the sequence 
of the segmental phonemes of that morpheme. 
Several items contribute to these limitations in 
complex pattern: initial consonant (and initial 
consonant cluster), final consonant, single-vowel 
nucleus and double-vowel nucleus. According to 
their contribution toward these limitations, initial 
consonants are found to be of two groups. Group I 
includes p, t, c, k, ?, b, d, (c”, k¥), and y; Group 
II includes p®, t®, k®, f, s, m, n, fi, n, 1, h, w, (t»”, 
kaw, s*, n’, a”, ny). 

Morphemes beginning with a consonant (or clus- 
ter) of Group I appear with tones 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 
but do not appear with tone 5. Within this set 
there are further limitations: 


When the nucleus is complex the permitted tones 
are 1, 2, 3. 


paa* ‘fish’; paa*® ‘forest’; paa(?)*® ‘aunt.’ 
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When the nucleus is simple or complex and the 
morpheme ends in a nasal the permitted tones are 
1, 2, and 3. 
paan! ‘to be like’; pan? ‘to roll (into a ball) ; 
pan(?)® ‘fist.’ 
When the nucleus is a single vowel and the mor- 
pheme ends in a stop (except ®)** the permitted 
tone is 6: pak® ‘to stick (in the ground).’ 
When the nucleus is complex and the morpheme 
ends in a stop (except ?) the permitted tone is 4: 
paak* ‘mouth.’ 

Morphemes beginning with a consonant (or clus- 
ter) of Group II appear with all six tones, but 
with the following limitations: 

When the nucleus is complex, the permitted tones 
are 1 to 5. 





12 Present data is insufficient to make a statement as 
to the tones on morphemes in which the nuclear element 
is a single vowel and the final element a glottal stop. 
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p'aa™ ‘cloth’; 
paa® ‘ rock.’ 


paa‘ ‘to lead’; 
p'aa’ ‘to cut’; 
p'aa?® ‘machete’; 
When the nucleus is simple or complex and the 
morpheme ends in a nasal the permitted tones 
are 1 to 5. 
kh3on* ‘ fish-basket’; 
k'30n° ‘ belongings.’ 


kh39n! ‘to wait for’; 

k'j0n? ‘agreeable’; 

kh30n* ‘ gong’; 
When the nucleus is simple and the morpheme 
ends in a stop (except ®) the permitted tones 
are 2 and 6: 


pat? ‘toblow’; p®at® ‘to clean.’ 


When the nucleus is complex and the morpheme 
ends in a stop the permitted tones are 3 and 4: 


mo2p* ‘to deliver’; moop* ‘to bow down.’ 


The above statement on tone distribution is 
summarized in Table II. 


TABLE I 


CHART OF THE MORPHEME (SYLLABLE) STRUCTURE 


Marginal Elements (consonants) : 


Final Elements: 
Stops: 
Nasals: 
Non-syllabic vocoids: 
Initial Elements: 
Voiceless, unaspirated stops: 
Voiceless affricate: 
Voiceless, aspirated stops: 
Voiced stops: 
Fricatives: 
Nasals: 
plus: 
Lateral : 
Non-syllabie vocoids: 
plus: 


Consonant clusters: 


Non-syllabic vocoids final in morpheme: 


w following geminate back vowel: 
y following geminate back vowels: 


P 
m 
Ww 


as 


ph 
b 
f 


as 


as 


above (p, t, k, ?) 


th 
d 
8 
above (m, n, )) 


l 
above (w, y) 


thw 
sv 
nv 


|v 
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Nuclear Elements (vowels) : 


Single-vowel nucleus (always followed by a consonant) : 


Front 
High i 
Mid e 
Low € 


Two-vowel nucleus (final in the morpheme) : 


Back 


u 
oO 
2 


Geminate nucleus: as above (i, e, €, a, i, é, u, 0, 3) 


Diverse nucleus: 
With the first element a front vowel: 
With the first element a back vowel: 


Two-vowel nucleus (followed by a consonant) : 


ia 
ai 
ai 
au 


Geminate nucleus: as abive (i, e, €, a, i, é, u, 0, 3) 


Diverse nucleus: 
With the first element a front vowel: 
With the first element a back vowel: 


TABLE II 


MorPHEME TYPES AND THEIR PERMITTED TONES 
Morpheme Types Permitted Tones 


Initial Consonant: 
Group I: 


CV(V) plus nasal 


ia 
ja 


CV plus stop (except ) 
CVV plus stop (except ?).... 
CVV plus ? 


Group IT: 


CV(V) plus nasal 
CV plus stop (except ?) 
CVV plus stop 





THE UDAYANA-VASAVADATTA ROMANCE IN HEMACANDRA 


HELEN M. JOHNSON 


Curcaco, ILLINOIS 


THe Hinpv VERSION of the romance of Udayana 
and Vasavadatta, an episode of the whole legend 
of Udayana which occupies the second book of the 
Kathasaritsagara, has been discussed ad infinitum. 
The Buddhist versions have been discussed compe- 
tently by Burlingame.t The Hindu dramatic 
Versions and their sources, both Harsa’s and 
Bhisa’s (?), have received ample attention in edi- 
tions of the plays. But the Jain versions have 
received scant notice. In the very full treatment 


(iiunninneienenetennsenemeemmenees 


* Buddhist Legends, part I, p. 62 (HOS 28). 


of the legend of Udayana in the Introduction to 
the Priyadarsika,? passing reference is made to its 
occurrence in three Jain works — ‘the Trisasti- 
Salikipurusacaritra of Hemacandra (12th cen- 
tury), the Kumiarapalapratibodha of Somaprabha 
(1195 A.p.),° and the Mrgiavaticaritra' of Mala- 
dhari-Devaprabha (13th century).’ The treatment 
of the Mrgivaticaritra by Hertel is cited, but no 





2In the edition by Nariman, Jackson and Ogden, 
p. xxiii (Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series 10). 
® An error for 1185 A.pD., 1241 v.E. 
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mention is made of Haribhadra’s tika to the 
AvaSyakasiitra,s which Hertel considers one of 
Devaprabha’s sources. This does not have the epi- 
sode of Udayana and Vasavadatta, but does have 
the beginning of Udayana’s life. His mother leaves 
him as a child in Pradyota’s hands. 

As usual, it was Prof. Hertel who called atten- 
tion to the Jain accounts. He discusses the 
Mrgiavaticaritra in detail.’ Devaprabha himself 
says he took the material from the Agamas; but 
as yet we do not know the source in the Agamas. 
In the meantime we have the Jain version reported 
in that encyclopedia of both Jain and Hindu 
legends —the TrisastiSalikapurusacaritra * and in 
the Kumiarapalapratibodha,’ both earlier than the 
Mrgivaticaritra. Hertel apparently did not know 
either of these. Mr. P. D. Gune summarizes Soma- 
prabha’s account and discusses it quite thoroughly,*® 
but barely mentions the one in the Trisasti°®. As 
Hemacandra’s version of the episode is the oldest 
Jain one known so far and as it throws light on a 
much-debated point, it seems worth presenting. 
I give the translation of that episode only, as other 
incidents in the relations of Pradyota, Srenika, and 


Abhaya have no real bearing on the story. 


TrisastiSalikipurusacaritra 10. 11. 184-265 

Now King Candapradyota had a daughter, Visava- 
dattai, born from Angiravati, like Sri from the ocean. 
Cherished by nurses, she grew up gradually and played 
in the court-yard of the palace, the Laksmi of the king- 
dom in person, as it were. She was covered with all the 
auspicious marks and endowed with good qualities, such 
as humility, et cetera. The king was very devoted to 
her and esteemed her even more than a son. Under 
teachers worthy of herself she learned all the arts. The 
art of music alone remained without a teacher; and the 
king asked a minister who had seen much and heard 
much: ‘Who, pray, will be a music-teacher for my 
daughter? Generally the art of music is especially 
suitable for entertaining the husband in the case of 
princesses who have gone to the husband’s house.’ 

The minister said: ‘ King Udayana, who is a veritable 
reincarnation of Tumbaru, is now the crest-jewel of the 
best musicians. He is reported to have a surpassing 
skill in musie and he captures elephants in the forest, 





‘ Jinakirti’s “Geschichte von Pala und Gopila,” 
BSGW 69 (1917), 4, 98 ff. 

5 Ibid., 105 ff. 

* 10. 11. 184-265. 

*GOS XIV, pp. 77 ff. The episode occurs in the 
chapter, Paradiragamanavisaye Pradyotakatha. 

*Pradyota, Udayana and Srenika, a Jain Legend, 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, II (1920), 1 ff. 
Mr. Gune’s summary does not always follow the text 
closely. 
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after lulling them by singing. He goes to the forest and 
sings and the elephants, as lulled by his singing as if 
they had drunk sweet juices, are entirely unconscious of 
being captured. Just as he captures elephants in the 
forest by the device of singing, even so there is a means 
of capturing him and bringing him here. An elephant 
must be made from wood, just like a real one, in the 
forest there, which will make motions, walking, sitting 
down, et cetera, by mechanical means. Armed soldiers 
will stand within the wooden elephant. They will make 
the elephant move and they too will capture him 
(Udayana). After they have captured him in this way 
and brought him here, at your order the King of the 
Vatsas will teach music to your daughter, Vasavadatta.’ 

The minister, approved by the king saying, ‘ Very 
good,’ had such an elephant made that it was superior 
to a real elephant in its qualities. Skilled foresters made 
a life-like elephant that could bite, toss up its trunk, 
trumpet, walk, et cetera. Foresters described the ele- 
phant to Udayana and Udayana went to the forest to 
capture it. He dismissed his attendants at a distance 
and entered the forest, walking about very slowly as if 
looking for birds. When he approached the trick- 
elephant, Udayana sang aloud, surpassing the Kinnaras; 
and while Udayana sang a nectar-sweet song, the men 
inside kept the elephant motionless. The Lord of Kau- 
Simbi thought it was lulled by his song and approached 
it very slowly, as if he were walking in the dark. ‘ He 
has been hypnotized by my song.’ With this thought, 
the king approached, jumped up, and mounted the ele- 
phant, like a bird lighting on a tree. The soldiers, who 
were Pradyota’s agents, descended from the interior of 
the elephant, threw the King of the Vatsas from the 
elephant’s shoulder, and took him prisoner. Alone, un- 
armed, unsuspecting, surrounded by a hundred soldiers, 
like a boar by dogs, he did not resist. 

The soldiers delivered the King of the Vatsas to 
Candapradyota who said to him: ‘ Teach your own art 
of music to my daughter who is one-eyed. By teaching 
my daughter, remain comfortably in my house. Other- 
wise, your life depends on me, as you are a prisoner.’ 
Udayana reflected: ‘I shall pass the time teaching the 
daughter. Verily, a living man sees fair things.’ With 
this reflection, the King of the Vatsas—the man who 
indeed knew the arts— accepted Pradyota’s command. 

Candapradyota said to him: ‘My daughter is one- 
eyed. Do not look at her. If you do, she will be em- 
barrassed.’ After saying this, he went to the harem and 
said to his daughter: ‘ You must not look at the music- 
teacher who has come, because he is a leper.’ Accord- 
ingly, the King of the Vatsas taught her music and 
they did not see each other, both of them deceived by 
Pradyota. 

One day, the King of Avanti’s daughter was absent- 
minded because she was thinking, ‘I am going to see 
this man,’ and recited incorrectly. Verily conduct is 
subject to the mind. Then the King of the Vatsas 
scolded the King of Avanti’s daughter: ‘Why do you 
waste my teaching? Why are you hard to teach, one- 
eyed girl?’ Angered by his censure, she said to the 
King of the Vatsas: ‘Why do you call me one-eyed? 
You do not see yourself, a leper.’ Whereupon the King 
of the Vatsas reflected: ‘She is the same kind of a one- 
eyed person as I am a leper. Certainly I will see her.’ 
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At this thought he, quick-witted, tore down the curtain 
and saw her like a digit of the moon with the clouds 
scattered. Wide-eyed Vasavadatta saw him with a fair 
body like Manmatha in person. 

When Vasavadatta had seen him and the King of the 
Vatsas had seen her, they gave each other a smile that 
indicated the growth of a mutual love. Pradyota’s 
daughter said: ‘Oh! Oh! I have been deceived by my 
father, sir, I who did not see you like the moon in the 
darkness of amivasya. Teacher of the arts, you taught 
me all the arts thoroughly. Let them be of use to you, 
no one else. Be my husband.’ The King of the Vatsas 
replied: ‘ Fair lady, I also have been deceived by your 
father. I was prevented from seeing you by his con- 
cealing you with the words, “ She is one-eyed.” Beloved, 
let our union take place, even while we remain here. 
At a suitable time, I shall take you away, as Vainateya 
(Garuda) took the nectar.’ They spoke thus in direct 
communication with each other in a manner charming 
with shrewdness and the union of their bodies took 
place as if in emulation of the union of their minds. 
A slave-woman, Visavadatt&’s nurse, a suitable deposi- 
tory of confidence, named Kaficanamala, alone knew 
their hehavior. Served by the slave Kaficanamila alone, 
they lived as man and wife, unknown to any one. 

One day Nalagiri pulled up his post, knocked down 
two elephant-drivers and, roaming as he liked, terrified 
the townspeople. ‘ How is that elephant, which is con- 
trolled by no one, to be subdued?’ the king asked Abhaya 
who suggested, ‘ Have King Udayana sing.’ Commanded 
by the king, ‘Sing to Nalagiri,’ Udayana and Vasava- 
datta sang to him. As a result of hearing his song, the 
elephant Nalagiri was thrown and made captive. Then 
the king gave Abhaya another boon which he kept in 
reserve also. 

One day the king, accompanied by a train of women 
from the harem and of wealthy citizens, went to a 
garden on his return from a journey. At that time the 
minister Yogandhariyana was wandering along the path, 
reflecting on a means of freeing the King of the Vatsas. 
Unable to control in his heart the burning power of his 
own cleverness, he spoke aloud (for generally what is 
in the mind is also in the speech): ‘If I do not take 
her and her and her and the long-eyed maiden for the 
king, I am not Yogandhariyana.’ Candapradyota, as he 
was walking, heard his clever speech and looked at him 
with a leering glance. Yogandharaiyana, who was a judge 
of human nature, knew at once by the gestures, et cetera, 
of the others that the King of Avanti was angry. Quick 
of wit, the minister adopted this expedient to disown 
the partisanship of the King of Kausaimbi. He took off 
his upper clothing and, standing in the deformed shape 
of a ghost, committing a nuisance, he made it appear 
that he was possessed by a demon. ‘ That is some one 
possessed by a demon.’ The king recognized this and 
restrained his anger at once, like an elephant-driver 
restraining an elephant. 

Then Candapradyota, who had a faultless voice, went 
into the garden and began a musical entertainment — 
an efficacious remedy for Smara in the form of an ele- 
phant. Eager to see new skill in music, King Pradyota 
summoned Vasavadatté and the King of the Vatsas. 
The King of the Vatsas said to Pradyota’s daughter: 
‘Fair lady, now is the time for us to mount the she- 


elephant Vegavati and go.’ At Udayana’s command the 
King of Avanti’s daughter at once had the she-elephant 
Vegavati, that was faster than the wind, led out. As 
the girth was being fastened, the elephant cried out; 
and a blind astrologer who heard the cry, said: ‘Since 
the elephant cries out while the girth is being fastened, 
she will die after she has gone a hundred yojanas.’ 
The elephant-driver, Vasantaka, fastened four jars of 
urine at the sides of the elephant at Udayana’s order. 
Then the King of the Vatsas, holding Ghogavati in his 
hand, Pradyota’s daughter, Kaficanamala, and Vasanta 
mounted the she-elephant. Yogandhariyana came and 
urged on Udayana with a gesture of his hand, saying, 
‘Go! Go!’ As he went, he (Udayana) said: ‘ Vasava- 
datta, Kaficanamala, Vasantaka, Vegavati, Ghosavati, 
and the King of the Vatsas—these are leaving.’ The 
King of the Vatsas, urging on the she-elephant with 
great speed, but making this announcement, did not 
violate the conduct (fitting) for a warrior. 

When Pradyota knew that Udayana had gone with the 
five, he rubbed his hands, as if he were throwing dice 
in gambling. The Lord of Avanti, whose courage was 
invincible, fitted out Nalagiri loaded with elephant- 
drivers and soldiers and sent him in pursuit. After 
twenty-five yojanas had been traveled, the fear-inspiring 
elephant was seen by Udayana not very far away. Then 
Udayana had one of the jars broken on the ground and 
at the same time urged on his elephant. The elephant 
(Nalagiri) stopped a moment to sniff the contents of 
the jar and then, urged on by a stick, started again. 
The King of the Vatsas delayed the progress of Nalagiri 
by having the other jars broken, each at the same dis- 
tance on the road. After Udayana had gone one hundred 
yojanas, he entered KausSambi and then the she-elephant 
died from exhaustion. While the elephant (Nalagiri) 
delayed to sniff the contents of the jars, the King of 
KauSimbi’s army approached to fight, whereupon the 
elephant-drivers turned Nalagiri and returned to Ujja- 
yini by the same road by which they had come. 

Pradyota, a Krtinta from anger, began to collect an 
army but was prevented by the faithful ministers of the 
house with the argument: ‘Certainly, the girl will have 
to be given to some suitor or other. So, what better 
son-in-law than the King of the Vatsas will you find? 
Vasavadatta chose him herself of her own free will. 
As a result of his good deeds he is a suitable husband 
for your daughter, Master. Therefore, enough of col- 
lecting an army. Accept him as her husband, since he 
has taken Vasavadatté as a maiden.’ Enlightened by 
them with this reasoning the king, knowing what was 
proper, joyfully sent the King of the Vatsas a collection 
of gifts suitable for a son-in-law. 


In the discussions and comparisons of the dif- 
ferent versions, great emphasis has been put on 
the vow which gives the name to Bhisa’s play and 
which has been variously interpreted. The text of 
the TSS edition ® of the play, III, 82° reads: 





® Pratijfidyaugandharayana of Bhisa. Edited by T. G. 
Sastri. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series XVI. 

*° There is an error in the verse numbering. It should 
be 9. 
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yadi tam caiva tam caiva tam caivayatalocandm | 
naharami nrpam caiva nasmi yaugandhardayanah || 


The editor interprets the first tam to refer to the 
lute Ghosavati, tam to Nadagiri, and the second 
tam with dyatalocanam to Vasavadatta. The edi- 
tion of the play in the Poona Oriental Series™ 
has the same text and the editor interprets it in 
the same way.* But, as Hertel points out, 
Nalagiri was not taken away and tam could not 
refer to him. Woolner and Sarup*™ translate 
rather vaguely: ‘And I bear not away the one 
and the other, both the king and the long-eyed 
maid, I am not Yaugandharayana.’ This surely 
does not deal adequately with the pronouns, The 
verse in the Trisasti° ** reads: 


yadi tam caiva tam caiva tam caivayatalocanam | 
na hardmi nrpasyarthe ndham yogandharayanah || 


This is followed exactly by Somaprabha in the 
Kumiarapilapratibodha** which was edited from 
two MSS and there is no indication of any MS 
variant. Mr. Gune ignores Somaprabha’s actual 
text and translates according to Bhiasa’s text,’’ 
though in his reprint of the text he makes a tenta- 
tive emendation of the second tam to tam. Neither 
was there any variant in seven MSS of Hema- 
candra’s text that I examined. The Mrgavati- 
caritra also follows Hemacandra exactly in this 
verse.!® Hertel interprets it to refer to the female 
elephant, Bhadravati (Vegavati in the Trisasti°), 
Kafncanamala, Vasavadatta’s attendant, and Vasa- 
vadatta. He suggests, certainly plausibly, that in 
Bhisa’s text the tam should be emended to tam. 
But in that case he would substitute the lute, 
Ghosavati, for Kaiicanamala, as the lute plays a 
more prominent part in Bhasa. But all this uncer- 
tainty in regard to whom the pronouns refer is 
unnecessary. What has been overlooked by every- 
one, even Hertel, is that there are fowr feminines, 
not three. The third tam does not need to be the 
same person as the dyatalocandm. The four are 
the lute, Ghosavati, Kaitcanamala, Vegavati (Bha- 





1 Edited by C. R. Devadhar. Poona Oriental Series 61. 

2 Thid., p. 103. 

18 BSGW 69, 4, 126. 

14 P. 28 of vol. I of Thirteen Trivandrum Plays attri- 
buted to Bhasa, translated into English by A. C. Woolner 
and Laksman Sarup. 2 vols. Panjab Oriental Series 13. 

15 10. 11. 235. 

1° GOS XIV, p. 81. 

17 ABI Ii, p. 4. 

18 BSGW 69, 4, 152. 


dravati), and Vasavadatta. This is confirmed by 
Udayana’s announcement:*® ‘ Vasavadatta, Kai- 
canamala, Vasantaka, Vegavati, Ghosavati, and the 
King of the Vatsas are leaving.’ If the masculine 
pronoun is retained in Bhiasa’s text, it probably 
refers to Vasantaka, since the male elephant is not 
taken. 

Mr. Gune discusses the sources of Somaprabha’s 
version, the Pratijnayaugandharayana, and the 
Kathasaritsigara and decides that the three are 
quite independent. He thinks that the Brhatkatha 
can not be their common source as the vow does 
not occur in the Kathasaritsigara. He also thinks 
that the occurrence of the vow in both the play 
and the Kumarapalapratibodha would be a strong 
argument for Somaprabha’s borrowing from Bhasa, 
especially as it occurs in Sanskrit in a Prakrit 
work, if the Prakrit work did not have two other 
Sanskrit verses which do not occur in the play. 


kaksdyam badhyamanayam yatha rasati hastini | 
yojananam Satam gatva tatha praindn vimoksyati || 
and 
esah prayati sdrthah kancanamala vasantakas 
caiva | 
bhadravati ghosavati vasavadattdpy udayanas ca || 


But these verses do occur in the Trisasti° 10.11. 
246 and 250. The first is word for word with the 
exception of prinatyagam karisyatt for Soma- 
prabha’s prandan vimoksyati. The second gives the 
names of the same persons leaving, though the 
wording varies slightly. 

It seems probable that Somaprabha’s source was 
the Trisasti® and that he did not go back any 
further. Devaprabha probably drew largely on the 
Trisasti® also. Though his work, as well as the 
Hindu plays, contains much that Hemacandra did 
not include in the Udayana-Vasavadatta episode, 
it all occurs in the Trisasti° in other connections. 
Doubtless all of Hemacandra’s material had a 
source in the Agama-literature, as Devaprabha 
says of his Mrgavaticaritra ; but the Trisastisalaka- 
purusacaritra was a handy source-book for every 
writer who came after Hemacandra. Winternitz, 
who alone refers to the vow in Hemacandra,” 
thinks it probably did occur in the Brhatkatha, 
though I see no reason for so assuming. But 
whether it did or not, Hemacandra probably drew 
on the Agamas and their commentaries. 





2° 10. 11. 250. 
*° Geschichte der Indischen Literatur, III, 645. 
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SEVEN BENGALI RIDDLES 


CHARLES A. FERGUSON 


AND 
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1. The seven Bengali riddles of this article 
constitute the riddle repertoire of Dr. B. V. 
Mukerji of Calcutta recorded by us between May 
and September 1945. They are regarded here as 
the second segment of the folk-literature product 
of the narrator. The first segment consists of 107 
Bengali proverbs.‘ The third segment, consisting 
of Bengali children’s rhymes and the fourth seg- 
ment, a miscellany, will appear elsewhere. The 
folk-literature in these articles is presented pri- 
marily as the product of the specific narrator and 
only secondary attention is paid to parallels or 
distributional data. 

Section 2 contains a discussion of the function 
and type of the riddles and a note on the method 
of eliciting them. Section 3 contains texts, trans- 
lations, and notes. Following each riddle-text in 
order are: a literal translation, a free translation, 
and notes. The literal version gives a unit equiva- 
lent for each word or word cluster. The symbols 
used are the following: 

The phonemic symbols appearing in the Bengali 
texts are, in alphabetical order: /awbcddeé 
ghijklmnooprrsttu / and in addition 
/h/ after consonants indicating aspiration and 
/~/ over vowels indicating nasality. 

The intonation symbols appearing in the Ben- 
gali texts are: /,/ the high intonation charac- 
teristic of certain types of phrase-ending including 
verse-ending in poetry; /?/ the sudden rising 
intonation characteristic of certain types of ques- 
tions; /./ the falling intonation characteristic 
of sentence end (other than /?/). A /./ at the 
end of a riddle indicates a much greater fall than 
one within a riddle. 

The prosodic symbol # indicates hemistich 
boundary on the basis of metrical criteria. 

The following special symbols are used for mor- 
phemes and meanings: X a morpheme of order 
which occurs in all nominal sentences; it is often 


* Journal of American Folklore 59: 234, Oct.-Dec. 1946, 
pp. 365 ff. 


replaceable by a form of one of the verbs ac-, ho-, 
thak-, ro- and is rendered by ‘is,’ ‘ there is,’ ‘ has,’ 
and the like in the English translations. y the 
morpheme of order which occurs between the sen- 
tences of a larger unit, in this case a riddle. It is 
sometimes translated by ‘then’ or ‘and’ or some 
other connective expression. B symbolizes the 
meaning of y when this is not given in English 
words. D symbolizes the meaning of the second 
member of any set of two j-/t- correlatives. 

Finally, ( ) enclose a variant which replaces 
the immediately preceding word of the text and - 
joins word clusters. 

In the footnotes only Bengali analogues and 
comparisons are represented. When riddles are 
quoted from other works they are given in trans- 
literation ; English translations so quoted are those 
of the sources involved. The works cited are listed 
in full at the end of the article and referred to by 
abbreviated titles in the footnotes. 


2. These riddles are of two types. Each riddle 
of type one (3.1 to 3.6) is a rhymed distich of 
which each verse consists of one or two complete 
sentences. In riddles 3.1 to 3.5 each verse has 
two hemistichs (boundary marked by #) each con- 
taining the same number of stresses (two stresses 
in 3.1, 3.2, 3.3, 3.5; three stresses in 3.4). In 
riddle 3.6 each verse contains three stresses, and 
in addition to the main rhyme supuri : bepari 
there are subsidiary rhymes between the last two 
words of each verse cevari : supuri and na-pare : 
bepart. Many proverbs also have the metrical 
pattern of type one. The riddle of type two (3. 7) 
is incomplete; in its present form it consists of 
four irregularly stressed verses of which verses 
two and three rhyme. | 

The Bengali term for riddles like these is héali. 
héali are described as handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, nobody knowing their meaning 
or origin. ‘They just float.’ They are regarded 
as a part of life, while other puzzles, conundrums, 
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ete. are considered ephemeral, having no real 
existence. 

There are many formulas for posing a riddle. 
One may say: uttorki jano? ‘Do you know the 
answer?’, ki héali bolte paro? ‘Can you say what 
the riddle is?’, uttor ki, ‘What’s the answer?’, 
héalirki uttor jano? ‘Do you know the answer to 
this?’. The answer is given with the formula 
uttor hocce ‘The answer is.’ 

héali are transmitted solely among children. 
They are not taught in schools and they are not 
usually repeated by adults. 

The riddles were elicited one by one through 
the period of five months as Dr. Mukerji recalled 
them. Riddles 3.1 to 3.6 are presented here in 
the order in which they were elicited. Riddle 3.7 
was elicited between 3.5 and 3. 6. 


3.1. bon theke # berulo humo, x? 
tar gae # dumo-dumo X. 
anars 
the-woods of came-out a-pretty-big- 
fellow B 
his on-body many-little-cubes there-are 
a-pineapple 
Out of the woods came a pretty big 
fellow 
With many little cubes on his body. 
A pineapple.® 


(1) humo occurs only in this riddle and in the 
expression humo beral ‘tomcat’ (cf. hulo beral, 
the more common expression). 


(2) dumo is an adjective occurring, for exam- 
ple, in the expression dumo supuri ‘ betel-nuts cut 
into little chunks (but not as small as betel-nuts 
are usually cut).’ Adjective reduplication indi- 
cates a type of distributive plurality. The word 
dumo occurs most commonly in the expression 





* The formula ‘came out of the woods, jungle’ is fre- 
quent in the first line of Bengali riddles. Cf. Chittagong 
I p. 298 no. 3, p. 309 no. 15; Pabna p. 329 no. 2; Murshi- 
dabad I p. 928 no. 11; Riddle Book p. 313 (a) no. xi, 
xii, (b) no. ii. 

*A variant of this riddle appears in Chittagong I 
p. 298 no. 3: 

‘ jhirarathun likalil bhoja 
pomdat lithi mathit pomjha 
uttar—anaras 
(What is that) thing which has come out from the 
jungle, 
(which has got) a stick in its rectum, (but which 
has) a load on its head? 
Answer.—The Pineapple.’ 
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dumo dumo kore kata ‘dice (vegetables),’ ‘cut 
(vegetables) into small pieces for cooking.’ 


3.2. kdcaé toltol x. y # pakaé sidur x, y 
je na-bolte-pare # se dhere idur x.* 
hari (bhar) 
when-it’s-unbaked squashy it-is B when- 
it’s-baked vermilion-color it-is B 
whoever can’t-give-the-answer D a-big rat is 
a-pot (a-jar) 
When it’s unbaked it’s squashy, when it’s 
baked it’s vermilion color. 
Whoever can’t give the answer is a big rat. 
An earthenware vessel. 


(1) kdca and paka are ambiguous in this riddle 
until the answer is obtained. kdca may mean ‘raw, 
uncooked, unripe, or inexperienced,’ and paka is 
the opposite of kdca for every meaning. 

(2) toltal is a reduplicative onomatopoetic form 
of a type common in Bengali. It may occur, for 
example, in the description of an overripe mango, 
as amta pekece. taltal kocce. ‘The mango is ripe 
and squashy.’ 

(3) sidur regularly means the substance ver- 
milion (a powder), not the color (sidure, sidure 
roa) but here the reference is to the color. The 
red color of the pottery is not the result of glazing 
or painting but simply of the heating of the clay 
used. 





* The second line of this riddle is a challenge formula. 
Similar formulas appear in other Bengali riddles. Cf. 
Chittagong I p. 301 no. 6; Chittagong II p. 961 no. 2, 
p. 963 no. 6, p. 973 no. 21; Chittagong III p. 346 no. 8, 
p. 356 no. 22; Murshidabad I p. 937 no. 22. 

5A variant of this riddle appears in Chittagong III 
p. 356 no. 22: 

‘kemca atte lutur mutur pikile sindur 
ei dastan je bhanit na pare 
te hay je batta indur. 
uttar—patil himri 
1. (What is that thing, which is) very soft at the 
time when it is unripe, (and which), when 
ripe (becomes red like) vermilion? 
2. Whoever is not able to solve this riddle 
3. Is a small mouse. 
Answer.—The Earthen Ves- 
sel called a Handi.’ 

The following note is added by Mitra: ‘The words 
“ thing which is very soft at the time when it is unripe,” 
typify the unburnt (and, therefore, very soft) article of 
pottery when it is separated by means of his string. 
While the words “which, when ripe, becomes red like 
vermilion” refer to the fact that, when the aforemen- 
tioned article of pottery is burnt in a kiln, it assumes 
a brick-red color.’ 
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(4) dhere means big in a depreciative sense. 
For example, dhere chele means a boy who is un- 
disciplined, usually behind in his lessons, growing 
in years without increasing his usefulness or re- 
sponsibility. It contains a morpheme which appears 
also in the more common adjective dhari ‘full- 
grown, mature (of animals),’ which is likewise 
used in a depreciative sense in certain phrases such 
as dhari mukkhu ‘utter fool.’ 


(5) itdur means either mouse or rat. It is not 
normally used as an insult. 


(6) hart and bhar are two kinds of earthen- 
ware vessels. The hari is used for cooking rice, 
etc. and is shaped roughly like a truncated cone 
with a rounded bottom. The bhdr is a long, rela- 
tively narrow jar, also with rounded bottom, used 
to contain drinking water. hdri is the most likely 
answer, but bhadr or the names of various other 
earthenware vessels would be acceptable. 


3.3. haé tormuj. y # korbo ki, y 
bota net. ¥ # to dhorbo ki. 
dim (haser dim) 
(murgir dim) 
well a-watermelon B shall-I-do what B 
stem it-has-no B so shall-I-get-hold-of-it 
how 
an-egg (a-duck egg) 
(a-chicken egg) 
Well, a watermelon! What shall I do? 
It has no stem, so how shall I get hold 
of it? 
An egg. (A duck egg.) 
(A chicken egg.) 


(1) tormuj means the long, green watermelon 
which is also found in the United States. 


(2) The two future forms korbo and dhorbo 
could as well be translated by ‘can’ or ‘should’ 
as by ‘shall.’ 


(3) The expression dhorbo ki is regarded as 
the equivalent of the normal prose ki kore dhorbo. 
“How shall I get hold of it?’ An alternative, 
though less likely, possibility is that it is the 
equivalent of the normal prose ki dhorbo. ‘What 
shall I hold?’ 


(4) hds is the generic term for various kinds of 
fowl such as ducks, geese, swans. Orthodox Hindus 


ne only hdser dim, not murgir dim; Moslems eat 
oth. 
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nei tai khacco. x # noile (thakle) kothaé 
pete, Y 
kohen kobi kalidas, # pothe jete-jete.® 
je gorur pecone gha ace kintu tar 
nej nei. se jonne se macider 
nxej die tarate parena. macira 
tar opore bose rokto khacce. 
gorutir nej thakle mactira 
rokto khete pattona kenona 
goru nxj die macider tarie- 
dito. 
she-doesn’t-have-any so you-are-eating B 
otherwise (if-she-had-one) where would- 
you-have-gotten-the-chance-to-do-it B 
thus-says the-poet Kalidasa along-the- 
road as-he-goes 
which a-cow on-her-back a-sore 
has but she tail has-no this 
for-reason she the-flies tail 
with chase can’t the-flies of- 
her on-top  are-sitting-and 
blood are-eating the-cow a- 
tail if-she-had the-flies the- 
blood eat couldn’t because 
the-cow her-tail with the-flies 
would-chase 


She doesn’t have any so you’re eating; 
otherwise (if she had one) where would 
you have gotten the chance to do it? 

Thus says the poet Kalidasa as he goes 
along the road. 

A cow which has a sore on her 
back but has no tail. For this 
reason she can’t chase the 
flies with her tail. The flies 
are sitting on her and eating 
the blood. If the cow had a 
tail the flies couidn’t eat the 
blood because the cow would 
chase the flies with her tail. 


3. 4. 


(1) nei and <hakle are ambiguous in this riddle 
until the answer is obtained. net may mean ‘ there- 





* The second line of this riddle is an attribution for- 

mula. A similar formula appears in the proverb: 

joto hasi x # toto kanna x, Y 

bole gece # ram sonna. 

The more laughter the more weeping. 

Rim Sanna has said. 
In this example Rim Sann& does not refer to a known 
person, but the Kalidasa in the riddle refers to the 
Sanskrit poet Kalidasa. 
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isn’t-any,’ ‘I-don’t-have-one,’ ‘ she-doesn’t-have- 
any,’ ‘ there-are-none,’ etc. and thakle may mean 
‘ if-there-were-any,’ ‘ if-we-had-some,’ ‘ if-she-had- 
one,’ etc. 

(2) noile is perhaps more subtle but thakle is 
preferred. 

(3) paoa (infinitive pete) very often means 
get or receive and has an object expressed. Here, 
however, it does not refer specifically to an object 
such as food or blood. It means get to do some- 
thing, get an opportunity to do something, be able 
to act in a certain way, succeed. 

(4) 

(5) The answer to this riddle is not stereo- 
typed ; it is a natural, colloquial explanation. The 
riddle 1s worded as though addressed to the fly or 
flies sucking the sore on the tailless cow. 


3. 5. 


kohen is poetic or literary for kan. 


epat theke # mallum-tir, x7 
phal (seta) (phalta) holo # coucir. 
phuti 
this-side from I-shot-it-with-an-arrow and 
the-fruit (the-thing) (the-fruit) became 
four-slices 
a-canteloupe 
I shot it with an arrow from this side 
And the fruit (thing) split into four 
pieces. 
A canteloupe. 


(1) epat is the regularly assimilated form of 
epar before /t /. The words epar and opar usually 
refer to the near and far side respectively of an 
intervening body of water but sometimes refer, 
for example, to the sides of a street. They could 
be translated ‘this side, that side’ or ‘over here, 
over there.’ 

(2) tir-mara is a verb phrase of a common 
type which consists of a noun plus mara ‘hit, beat, 
kill.” Such phrases are transitive as, for example, 
take tir mallum. ‘I shot him with an arrow.’ 
(Cf. tir chiirlum. ‘I shot an arrow.’) 

(3) Dr. Mukerji first said phal, then said he 
was not sure of the word phal and thought it gave 
too strong a hint toward the answer. After some 
reflection he decided that seta sounded right but 





* The first line of this riddle contains an environment 
formula: ‘from this bank, side, I shot (something) at 
(something).’ The same formula appears in: Murshi- 
dabad p. 939 no. 24; Chittagong II p. 962 no. 4; Chitta- 
gong III no. 17. 
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that both forms of the riddle were acceptable. 
Later it occurred to him that the verb phrase 
phol-hooa means ‘result,’ so that the sequence 
phal holo could mean either the fruit became or 
the result was. The form phalta which he then 
suggested eliminates the ambiguity: it means 
specifically ‘the fruit.’ 

(4) cir means a longitudinal slice (of fruit or 
vegetable) or a piece split off. The word coucir 
means four such slices or pieces. 

(5) The phuti is a special longish kind of 
canteloupe (Mendies’ dictionary gives the scientific 
name Cucumis momordica) which, when ripe, is 
likely to split into four pieces when it is touched. 

3.6. xk cenari supuri, ¥ 
gunte na-pare bepart. 

tara (akaser tara) (nokkhot- 
tor) ® 
a basket-of betel-nuts which 
count can’t the-grocer 
the-stars (in-the-sky the-stars) 
(the-heavenly-bodies) 
A basket of betel-nuts which the grocer 
can’t count. 
The stars (the stars in the 
sky) (the heavenly bodies). 


(1) The cenari is a roundish woven basket in 


which various foods are kept. It is not usual, 
although perfectly possible, to keep betel-nuts in a 
cenari. 

(2) A bepari is a petty merchant who sells 
such things as various spices, small quantities of 
rice or flour, legumes, betel-nuts. 

(3) The answer tara is ambiguous since fara 
may mean ‘they,’ ‘ pupil of the eye,’ ‘the goddess 
Tara,’ or ‘stars.’ akaser is sometimes used to 
clarify the meaning of tara. nokkhottor is a some- 
what more elegant, though colloquial, word (ci. 
the literary nokkhatro, nokkhotro) ; it is usually 
used, for example, instead of tara in astrological 
discussions. 





8 A variant of this riddle is given in Bihari Life p. 46: 
‘ek thala supari 
gunte pire ni byipari 
uttar—tara 
There is one trayful of areca-nuts, which the trader 
cannot count. 
Answer.—The stars.’ 
A stars riddle with a similar last line appears in Chitta- 
gong IV p. 659 no. 3. 
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tin okkhore nam (janmo) tar X Y 

prothom okkhor chere-dile khabar jints 
haé x 

ditio okkhor chere-dile bajna hoé x 

seser (tritio) okkhor chere-dile ... 


3. 7. 


(lokke kamraé) 


bichana 
three letters name its has 
the-first letter if-you-take-away to-eat 
something it-becomes B 
the-second letter if-you-take-away instru- 
mental-music it-becomes B 
the-last (the-third) letter if-you-take- 
away ... (people it-bites) 
a-bed 
Its name has three letters. 
If you take away the first letter it becomes 
something to eat. 
If you take away the second letter it be- 
comes instrumental music. 


A bed.® 





*A variant of this riddle appears in Sylhet p. 115 
no. 18: 
‘tin aksare nim yar sarvaghare ache 
picher aksar chari dile keha na yay kache 
ager aksar chari dile sarvaloke khay 
mijher aksar chari dile rim gunigun gay 
uttar—bichana 
The thing, of which the name consists of three 
letters, is to be found in every house. 
Nobody goes near what is left, if you omit the 
last letter. 
Everybody eats what is left, if you omit the 
first letter. 
If you omit the midmost letter, (what re- 
mains) sings the praises of Rima. 
Answer.—A bed.’ 
With the few slight linguistic changes necessary, this 
variant of the riddle would have the following form in 
the Standard Colloquial of Dr. Mukerji: 
tin okkhore nam (jonmo) tar sob (sokol) ghore ace. 
seser okkhor chere dile keu na-jaé kace. 
ager (gorar) okkhor chere dile sob loke khaé. 
majer okkhor chere dile ram gan gaé. 
Dr. Mukerji judges this version superior to the one he 
knows, but he has never heard it. 
Another variant of the riddle appears in Riddle Book 
p. 315 (ce) vi (in English only). 
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(1) Dr. Mukerji could not remember the end 
of the riddle and finally submitted the phrase 
lokke kamraé as a possible conclusion. 


(2) okkhor means either a single character of 
the Bengali alphabet or the sounds it represents. 
Such a single character may be an initial vowel 
letter or a simple or compound consonant letter 
with or without a vowel sign. 


(3) The variant janmo may replace nam in the 
first line. The translation of the line would then 
be ‘It’s born with three letters.’ or ‘ It’s produced 
by three letters.’ 


(4) The answers step by step are: bichana 
(colloquially often bicana) ‘a bed,’ chana ‘a kind 
of soft cheese,’ bina ‘a kind of musical instrument 
with a number of steel strings stretched on a long 
fretted fingerboard over two gourds,’ bicha (collo- 
quially often biche or bice) ‘a centipede.’ 
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STUDIES IN COLLOQUIAL JAPANESE III 
DERIVATION OF INFLECTED WORDS 


BERNARD BLOCH 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Colloquial Japanese has three classes of inflected 
words: VERBS, inflected for ten categories; ADJEC- 
TIVES, inflected for nine categories; and a COPULA, 
inflected for eight categories. Only the first two 
classes concern us here.* 

{very Japanese verb or adjective consists of a 
BASE and an inflectional ENDING. (Zero counts as 
an ending in certain forms.) The base may con- 
sist of one morpheme or of more than one; if it 
contains more than one morpheme, it has two and 
only two IMMEDIATE CONSTITUENTS. (But an ex- 
ception to this general statement will be noted in 
§1.3.) According to the structure of the base, 
verbs and adjectives are grouped in three DERIVA- 
TIONAL CLASSES, each with subdivisions. A verb 
or adjective is PRIMARY if the base has no con- 
stituent (smaller than the base itself) that occurs 
either as a free form or as the base of another 
inflected word. It is seconpary if both consti- 
tuents of the base are bound forms and at least 
one of them occurs as the base of another inflected 
word. It is TerTIARY if the prior constituent of 
the base is a free form and the second constituent 
is a bound form. 





* This paper is the third in a series of articles dealing 
with various phases of colloquial Japanese grammar. 
The first, dealing with inflection, appeared in JAOS 
66.97-109 (1946); the second, presenting an outline of 
the syntax, appeared in Lang. 22.200-48 (1946). These 
two papers will be referred to as SCJI and SCJII re- 
spectively. The present article assumes the contents of 
SCJ I as known. 

For an acknowledgment of the help that I have re- 
ceived from the American Council of Learned Societies, 
from several Japanese informants, and from my col- 
leagues, see SCJ I, fn. 1 (JAOS 66.97). Rulon S. Wells 
has again given me the benefit of detailed criticism. 

The transcription used here is the same as that used 
in SCJI (see JAOS 66.98 fn. 4). In the examples, a 
hyphen separates the immediate constituents of the base, 
and a vertical bar sets off the inflectional ending. Vowel 
verbs, consonant verbs, and adjectives are identified by 
the endings of their name-forms (-|ru, -|u, and -|i re- 
spectively). The base-final -w- of consonant verbs like 
kau ‘buys’ (morphophonemically kawu) is written in 
all forms; where it is not phonemically present—before 
a following vowel other than a—the letter is enclosed in 
square brackets. 


1. Primary FORMATIONS 


1.1. Primary verbs and adjectives are sub- 
divided into three groups: simple, complex, and 
denominal. 


A SIMPLE PRIMARY word has a base consisting 
of one bound morpheme; e.g. tabé|ru ‘eats,’ i|ru 
‘is, mat|u ‘ waits,’ nér|u ‘ becomes,’ ariik|u ‘ walks, 
iség|u ‘hurries,’ ka[w]|wu ‘buys,’ asob|u ‘plays’; 
naga\i ‘is long,’ omo|i ‘is heavy,’ omosiré|i ‘is 
interesting, entertaining.’ 


1.2. A COMPLEX PRIMARY word has a base 
whose immediate constituents are both bound forms, 
neither of which occurs alone as the base of another 
inflected word. Many verbs and adjectives have 
partially identical bases and a common element of 
meaning ; the following list is a sampling only.’ 


kuyd-m|u ‘regrets’ : kuya-si|i ‘is regrettable’ 


muzukd-r|u ‘frets’? : muzuka-si|i ‘is difficult’ 

sokon-4[w]|u ‘spoils’ : sokon-é|ru ‘ id.’ 

yas-ti|t ‘is inexpensive’ : yas-asi|i ‘is easy’ 

kega-ré|ru ‘is polluted’ : kegd-s|u ‘stains’ : kega- 
rawast|i. ‘is filthy’ 

atata-mér|u ‘gets warm’ : atata-mé|ru ‘warms it’ 

: atata-ka|i ‘is warm’ 
sam-é|ru ‘ gets cool’ : sam-ds|u ‘cools it’ : sam- 

u|i ‘is cold’ 
kur-e|ru ‘gets dark’ : kur-ali ‘is dark’ : kur-6|i 

‘is black ’ 

Two or more primary inflected words whose 
bases have the same prior constituent are ROOT- 
RELATED. Verbs in a root-related set are accentu- 
ally alike, all tonic or all atonic; but root-related 

— rn ~ 





* Many of the items in this list and the lists that 
follow were supplied by Rulon S. Wells and Elizabeth 
F. Gardner from their own collections. The derivation 
of inflected words is discussed casually in a number of 
books, but the treatments are for the most part frag- 
mentary and scattered. Among recent works, these two 
contain useful material: 

C. K. Parker, A dictionary of Japanese compound 
verbs; Tokyo, [1939]. 

J. K. Yamagiwa, Modern conversational Japanese; 
New York and London, 1942. 
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adjectives are sometimes accentually different (e.g. 


yas-ti|i : yas-asi|t). 
For a discussion of root-related verbs of which 
one is intransitive and the other transitive, see 
82.4 below. 
"A small subclass of complex primary words con- 
sists of adjectives whose bases contain a redupli- 
cated form plus the morpheme -si- (already met 
with above in kuya-si|t and muzuka-si|i). The 
morpheme which appears twice in the prior con- 
stituent may be free or bound; but the redupli- 
cated form itself does not occur either as a free 
form or as the base of another inflected word.™ 
Examples: 


namanama-si|i ‘is fresh, unripe’; cf. the noun 
nima ‘unripe, raw’ 

meme-si|i ‘is effeminate’; cf. the noun me ‘fe- 
male,’ and the prefix me-~mef- in mé-usi 
‘cow’ (ust ‘cattle’), me-inu ‘bitch’ (ini 
‘dog’), men-dori ‘hen’ (tori ‘ bird’; on t~d, 
see §2.7 below) 

itaita-si|t ‘is pitiful, sad’; cf. ita-, base of the 
simple primary adjective ita|i ‘is painful ’ 


1.3. A DENOMINAL PRIMARY word has a base 
that is homonymous (aside from its accent) with 
a noun of the same or similar meaning. Instances 
are few; all are adjectives. Examples: 


maru|i ‘is round’; cf. maru ‘ circle’ 

maimaru|t ‘is exactly round’; cf. maf-maru 
‘perfect circle’ (intensive prefix maii-~ maq- 
+ maru ‘ circle ’) 

sikaku|i ‘is square’; cf. si-kaku ‘rectangle’ (st 
‘four’ + kakw ‘ angle’) 

kitro|i ‘is yellow’; cf. ki-iro ‘yellow’ (ki ‘yellow’ 
+ iré ‘ color’) 

tyairo|i ‘is brown’; cf. tya-iro ‘brown’ (tya ‘tea’ 
+ iré ‘ color’) 

magsiré|t ‘is pure white’; cf. mag-siro ‘pure 
white’ (intensive prefix mai-—~ magq- + siro 
white ’) * 





** This does not invalidate our introductory statement 
that no constituent of the base in a primary word occurs 
alone as a base or as a free form; for we are concerned 
in this paper with immediate constituents only, not with 
the morphemes into which one or both of the immediate 
constituents may be further analyzed. 

* There is an adjective siré|i ‘is white’; but we prefer 
to derive maqsir6|i rather from the noun magsiro, so as 
to keep our statement concerning the distribution of the 
prefix maji- ~~ mag- as simple as possible. Siré|i itself, 
in terms of our classification, is a denominal primary 
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For descriptive purposes, we say that the adjective 
is DERIVED from the noun; it is tonic or atonic in 
agreement with the underlying word. Regardless 
whether the noun contains one morpheme or more 
than one, the base of the derived adjective consists 
of only a single constituent. In the adjective 
sikaku|i, for example, the base contains two mor- 
phemes, st and kaku; but the construction by 
which these two morphemes are joined is a feature 
of the underlying noun, not of the adjective: 
sikaku|i is derived from the compound noun si- 
kaku by exactly the same process by which maru|i 
is derived from the simple noun maru—i.e. by the 
mere addition of the inflectional endings -t, -kaqta, 
etc. 


2. SECONDARY FORMATIONS 


2.1. A secondary inflected word has a base 
whose immediate constituents are both bound 
forms; at least one of them occurs alone as the 
base of another inflected word. If only one con- 
stituent occurs alone as a base, the secondary word 
is COMPLEX; if both constituents occur alone as 
bases, the secondary word is COMPOUND. 

We regard the base of a complex secondary word 
as DERIVED from that of some underlying word; 
for the sake of brevity we speak of a whole word 
(not only its base) as derived from another. 
According to the manner of derivation, by prefix 
or by suffix, we distinguish between PRE-EXTENDED 
and POST-EXTENDED complex secondary words. 

The NUCLEUS of a complex secondary word is 
the constituent that occurs alone as the base of 
another word; it may consist of one morpheme or 
of more than one. In the former case, the sec- 
ondary word is derived from a simple primary; 
in the latter case, it is derived from a complex 
primary, from another secondary, or from a ter- 
tiary word. Since we are concerned here only with 
the immediate—not the ultimate—constituents of 
the base, we shall consider all secondary words to 
be structurally equivalent, regardless of the struc- 
ture of the underlying words. 


2.2. A PRE-EXTENDED secondary word has a 
base consisting of a nucleus with a prefix. Except 
for words with the so-called honorific prefix o-, 





adjective based on the noun siro. Whether the adjective 
was historically derived from the noun or the noun from 
the adjective is irrelevant to the classification. Since the 
treatment in this article is purely descriptive, historical 
considerations are out of place here. 
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formations of this kind are not numerous. In the 
examples, the underlying word is given first. 


hairinasaér|u ‘enters (honorific)? : o-hairinasdr|u 
> 
id. 

sabisi|i ‘is lonely’ : 0-sabisi|i ‘id. (honorific) ’ 

sami|i ‘is cold’ : o-samu|i ‘id. (honorific) ’ 

isogasi|i ‘is busy’ : o-isogasi|i ‘id. (honorific) ’ 

* mT ee : ' “a e. : ‘ 

tiga[ w||u ‘is different’ : ma-tiga[w]|u ‘makes a 
mistake ’ 

mayé[w]|u ‘is puzzled, loses the way’ : sa- 
mayd|w]|u ‘wanders about’ 


The force of the prefix o- is to add a connotation 
of deference to the lexical meaning of the under- 
lying word (which may be already honorific), and 
hence especially to make this meaning applicable 
to the person, possessions, actions, or attributes of 
someone toward whom the speaker wishes to show 
respect. Note that all adjectives containing this 
prefix are atonic. The prefixes ma- and sa- appear 
to be unique; their meaning may be defined as the 
semantic increment (whatever it may be) by which 
the meaning of the secondary formation is derived 
from that of the underlying word. 


2.3. A POST-EXTENDED secondary word has a 
base consisting of a nucleus with a suffix. Forma- 
tions of this kind are extremely numerous, and 
play an important role in Japanese grammar. 

A post-extended word is HOMOGENEOUs if it is 
derived from a word of the same class (a verb from 
a verb, an adjective from an adjective). It is 
HETEROGENEOUS if it is derived from a word of 
a different class (a verb from an adjective, an 
adjective from a verb). A homogeneous secondary 
verb always agrees in its accent with the verb from 
which it is derived. 

In the following lists of examples, the abbre- 
viations ‘intr’ and ‘tr’ stand for ‘ intransitive’ 
and ‘ transitive’ respectively. On the meaning of 
these terms see §2.4 below. 

Homogeneous secondary verbs: 
ak|u ‘opens’ intr : ak-e|ru ‘opens’ tr 
kawak|u ‘dries up’ intr : kawak-ds|u ‘dries’ tr 
wazura[w]|wu ‘ suffers [illness]? tr : wazwraw-as|u 

‘troubles’ tr 
taték|u ‘strikes’ tr : tatak-d[w]|u ‘fights (in 

battle)’ intr 
tukir|u ‘makes’ tr : tukur-é[w]|w ‘repairs’ tr 
sir|u ‘knows’ tr : sir-abe|ru ‘investigates’ tr 


Heterogeneous secondary verbs: 


ité|i ‘is painful’ : itd-m|w ‘feels pain’ intr 

kurust|t ‘is tormenting’ : kurusi-m|w ‘ suffers’ 
intr 

tanosi|i ‘is pleasant’ : tanosi-m|u ‘ enjoys’ tr 

tuyd|i ‘is strong’ : tuyo-mé|ru ‘strengthens’ tr 

yowd|t ‘is weak’ : yowd-r|u ‘grows weak’ intr 
: yowa-mé|ru ‘weakens’ tr 

haya|i ‘is quick, early’ : haya-mar|u ‘is hasty’ 
intr : haya-mé|ru ‘ expedites’ tr 

hiré|i ‘is wide’ : hiro-mér|u ‘spreads’ intr : hiro- 
mé|ru ‘ diffuses’ tr 

huté|t ‘is thick’ : huté-r|w ‘ grows fat’ intr 

hosi|i ‘is desirable’ : hosi-gar|u ‘desires’ tr 

kawai|i ‘is charming, lovely’ : kawai-gar|u ‘loves, 
pets’ tr 

sami|i ‘is cold’ : samu-gér|u ‘feels cold’ intr 

tabeta|i ‘wants to eat’: tabeta-gar|u ‘feels like 
wanting to eat’ tr 


Homogeneous secondary adjectives : 
ara|i ‘is rough’ : ara-qpé|i ‘is rough, coarse’ 
siré|t ‘is white’ : siro-qpé|i ‘is whitish’ 
yast|i ‘is inexpensive’ : yasu-gpé|i ‘is cheap, 
tawdry’ 
kitand|i ‘is dirty’ : kitana-rasi|i ‘is dirty-looking’ 


Heterogeneous secondary adjectives: 


iség|w ‘hurries’ intr : isog-asi|i ‘is busy’ 

itam|u ‘feels pain’ intr : itam-asi|i ‘is sad’ 

yorokéb|u ‘rejoices’ intr : yorokob-asi|i ‘ is joy- 
ful’ * 

ne|ru ‘ goes to sleep’ intr : me-mu|i ‘is sleepy’ 


The foregoing lists illustrate only a fraction of 
the suffixes that occur in such words. The follow- 
ing suffixes are present in one or more of the 
examples: ® 
deriving homogeneous verbs: -e- (tr), -as- (tr), 

-ow- (tr), -abe- (tr), -aw- (intr) 
deriving heterogeneous verbs: -me- (tr), -r- (intr) 

-mar- (intr), -m- (both), -gar- (both) 
deriving homogeneous adjectives: -qpo-, -rasi- 
deriving heterogeneous adjectives: -ast-, -mu- 


Some of these suffixes (especially -gar-) are pro- 





‘This adjective could also be derived from the verb 
yorokob-ds|u ‘ gladdens,’ which itself is a derivative from 
yorokéb|u. We refer the adjective rather to yorokob\u 
so as to escape the necessity of setting up an additional 
morpheme -t-. 

5 Denzel Carr, Certain verb formations in modern 
Japanese 56-8 (Yale University diss., 1937), finds only 
one suffix deriving verbs from verbs. This is -m-, with 
various ‘ extensions’ (-mu-, -mer-, -mar-). 
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ductive; others are rare, or even limited to a single 
formation. 


9.4. As appears from the examples in the pre- 
ceding section, the relation of an underlying verb 
to its derivative, or between two verbs derived 
from the same adjective, is often that of INTRANSI- 
TIVE to TRANSITIVE or the reverse. In the pairs 
ak\u : ak-elru and kawék|u : kawak-ds|u, the 
underlying verb is intransitive, the secondary 
formation transitive; in the pair tatdk|u : tatak- 
é{w]|u, this relation is reversed; and in the 
pairs yowd-r|u : yowa-mé|ru (both derived from 
yowa|i), haya-mar|u : haya-mé|ru (from hay4|t), 
and hiro-mér|u : hiro-mé|ru (from hiré|i), the 
first member is intransitive and the second is 
transitive. The same relation obtains between some 
of the root-related primary verbs listed in §1.2 
—thus kega-ré|ru ‘is polluted’ intr : kegd-s|u 
‘stains’ tr, atata-mdr|u ‘ gets warm’ intr : atata- 
mé|ru ‘warms it’ tr. 

Our use of the terms INTRANSITIVE and TRANSI- 
TIVE rests on a combination of morphologic and 
syntactic criteria. In the following discussion we 
shall consider both primary and secondary forma- 
tions. Since secondary verbs derived from the 
same underlying word (such as haya-mér|u and 
haya-mé|ru, both derived from hayd|t) are related 
to each other exactly as if they were root-related 
primary verbs (like atata-mdér|u and atata-mé|ru), 
the term ‘ root-related’ will be understood from 
this point on to include both primary formations 
and pairs of secondary formations derived from 
the same underlying word. 

Of two verbs, one is intransitive and the other 
transitive, if (1) they are morphologically con- 
nected as underlying word and derivative or as 
root-related formations; and if (2) they differ 
syntactically in that one of them (designated the 
transitive member of the pair) is sometimes pre- 
ceded by a direct object, whereas the other (desig- 
nated the intransitive member) is never so pre- 
ceded. A direct object, in Japanese, is a noun or 
other substantive expression followed by the par- 
ticle 0; see SCJ II, §4.3 et passim. For example, 
the verbs nad-s|u ‘repairs, cures’ and nadé-r|u 
“recovers, is cured’ are root-related primary for- 
mations ; nadsu is sometimes preceded by a direct 
object (e.g. ziddosya o nadsu ‘repairs the car’), 
Whereas nadéru is never so preceded. Therefore 
nadsu is transitive and naéru is intransitive. 

The following lists illustrate most of the formal 


relations between paired intransitive and transitive 
verbs known to the writer; all the more common 
relations are included.* Where a particular rela- 
tion is illustrated by three pairs of verbs, the ex- 
amples have been selected from a larger number; 
where a relation is illustrated by only one or two 
pairs, the examples are all that have come to the 
writer’s attention. In each pair, the INTRANSITIVE 
verb is given FIRST. 


Primary formations: 


nad-r|w ‘recovers, gets well’ : nad-s|u ‘ repairs, 
cures ” 

kde-r|u ‘comes back’ : kde-s|w ‘ gives back’ 

noké-r|u ‘is left over’ : nokd-s|u ‘leaves behind ” 

no-r|u ‘ gets on, rides’ : no-se|ru ‘ places on, takes 
on’ 

kowa-ré|ru ‘ gets broken’: kowd-s|u ‘ breaks’ 

tao-ré|ru ‘falls down’ : tad-s|u ‘throws down’ 

kaku-ré|ru ‘is concealed’ : kakii-s|u ‘ conceals’ 

kudé-r|u ‘descends’ : kuda-sdér|u ‘ gives’ (origi- 
nally ‘ lowers ’) 

yowd-r|u ‘grows weak’ : yowa-mé|ru ‘weakens’ 

ag-ar|u ‘rises’ : ag-e|ru ‘raises, gives’ 

tom-ar|u ‘comes to a stop’ : tom-e|ru ‘ brings to 
a stop’ 

kaw-ar|u ‘changes’ : ka-e|ru ‘converts’ (with 
loss of w before e) 

kusub-tir|u ‘smokes’ : kusub-é|rw ‘fumigates ’ 

wak-aré|ru ‘parts’ : wak-é|ru ‘ divides’ 

mo-e|ru ‘ catches fire’ : mo-s|w ‘ kindles’ 

mak-e|ru ‘is defeated’ : mak-as|u ‘defeats ’ 





*The material compiled for this study includes all 
pairs of verbs labeled cognate in Arthur Rose-Innes, 
Vocabulary of common Japanese words (= Conversa- 
tional Japanese for beginners, Part III; Yokohama, 
1933), and all the verbs listed in Yahei Matsumiya, 
A grammar of spoken Japanese 57-64 (Tokyo, 1935). 
Matsumiya groups pairs of transitive and intransitive 
verbs in 13 classes according to the native Japanese 
grammatical analysis; but the classification is based on 
largely irrelevant features. 

The problem of the relation between transitive and 
intransitive verbs in Japanese is one of peculiar com- 
plexity, and the present brief discussion does not pretend 
to offer a complete solution. A number of minor prob- 
lems within the main one have been passed over in 
silence, in order to keep the discussion reasonably con- 
cise. These include the treatment of w in such pairs as 
kaw-ar|u ‘changes’ : ka-e|ru ‘ converts’; multiple corre- 
spondences like nob-t|ru ‘ extends’ : nob-ds|u ‘ stretches’ 
: nob-é|ru ‘spreads [a bed]’; and the relation, struc- 
tural and semantic, of transitives and intransitives re- 
spectively to causative and potential formations (§2.5). 
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nur-as|u ‘wets’ 
nig-ds|u ‘sets free’ 
nob-ds|u ‘stretches’ (cf. nob- 


nur-e|ru ‘ gets wet’ : 

nig-é\ru ‘escapes’ : 

nob-i|ru ‘extends’ : 
é\ru below) 

ok-i|ru ‘gets up’ : ok-ds|u ‘ rouses’ 

ot-t|ru ‘drops’ : ot-ds|u ‘drops’ 

or-i|ru ‘ gets off’ : or-ds|u ‘takes down’ 

tuk-i|ru ‘is consumed’ : tuk-tis|u ‘ exhausts’ 

is extinguished’ : k-es|w ‘ extinguishes’ 

ik-i|ru ‘lives’ : ik-e|ru ‘ keeps alive’ 

nob-i|ru ‘extends’: nob-é|ru ‘spreads [a bed] ’ 
(cf. nob-ds|u above) 

obu-sér|u ‘rides on [someone’s] back’ : obid- 
[w]|w ‘carries on the back’ 


k-ie|ru ‘ 


Secondary formations; derived intransitive : 


tog-ar|u ‘tapers’ : tég|w ‘ sharpens’ 

hasam-ar|u ‘gets between’ : hasam|u ‘ puts be- 
tween ’” 

mi-é|ru ‘is visible’ : mé|ru ‘sees’ 

ni-e|ru ‘is cooked’ : ni|ru ‘ boils’ 

tor-é|ru ‘breaks loose’ : tér|w ‘ takes’ 

yak-e|ru ‘burns’ : yak|u ‘sets fire to’ 

nuk-e|ru ‘falls out’ : nuk|w ‘ pulls out’ 

kik-oe|ru ‘is audible’ : kik|w ‘hears’ 

hur-ue|ru ‘trembles’ : hur|u ‘ shakes ’ 

tatak-4[w]|u ‘fights (in battle)’ : tatak|u ‘strikes’ 


Secondary formations; derived transitive: 


kawdk|u ‘dries up’ : kawak-ds|u ‘ dries’ 

ugék|u ‘makes a movement’ : ugok-ds|u ‘ moves’ 

tir|u ‘scatters’ : tir-as|u ‘disperses ’ 

ne|ru ‘ goes to sleep’ : ne-kas|w ‘ puts to sleep’ 

hané|ru ‘splashes up’ : hane-kds|u ‘ bespatters ’ 

ni|ru ‘resembles’ : ni-se|ru ‘ imitates’ 

ak|u ‘opens’ : ak-e|ru ‘ opens’ 

taét|u ‘stands’: tat-é|ru ‘ erects’ 

narab|u ‘is arranged in a row’ : marab-e|ru ‘ ar- 
ranges in a row’ 


Many intransitive verbs are distinguished from 
root-related forms or derived from underlying 
words by a morpheme that contains (or consists 
of) the phoneme r; many transitive verbs are 
similarly distinguished or derived by a morpheme 
that contains (or consists of) the phoneme s. Such 
a morpheme is the thematic suffix or THEME of an 
intransitive or a transitive formation. A verb con- 
taining a theme is THEMATIC; other intransitive 
and transitive verbs are NON-THEMATIC. Examples 
of thematic intransitive: nad-r|u, kowa-ré|ru, tom- 
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ar|u, kusub-tir|w; of non-thematic intransitive: 
mak-e|ru, ok-i|ru, kik-oe|ru; of thematic transi- 
tive: nad-s|u, no-se|ru, mak-as|u, ok-ds|u; of non- 
thematic transitive: ag-e|ru, obu-[w]|u, tat-é|ru. 
(The morpheme -sar- is not a theme, though it 
contains both r and s. Note that it appears both 
in the intransitive obu-sdr|u and in the transitive 
kuda-sér|u. The only other suffix that appears in 
formations of both kinds is -e-, which also is not 
a theme.) 

The base-final suffixes which appear in intransi- 
tive and transitive verbs, both thematic and non- 
thematic, are shown in the following list. After 
each suffix are entered the suffixes that contrast 
with it in root-related formations, and roman 
numerals to indicate the inflectional class of the 
underlying verbs from which secondary forma- 
tions are derived. Thus, the suffix -ar- in the left- 
hand column is followed by -e-, which contrasts 
with -ar- in such pairs as tom-ar|u : tom-elru, 
and by the roman numeral II, which indicates the 
inflectional class of the underlying transitive verb 
in such pairs as tog-dr|u : tég|u. 


INTRANSITIVE FORMATIONS: 


Thematic suffixes: 
T- .. -S-, -S€-, -me-, -sar- 
-ar- .. -e3; II 
-ur- .. -e- 
-re- .. -s- 
“Are- .... -e- 
Non-thematic suffixes: 
-s-, -as-; I, II 
-S-, -O8-, -US-, -e- 
-@S8- 
II 
-Ue- .. II 
-aw- II 
“SAT- 22. -w- 


TRANSITIVE FORMATIONS: 


Thematic suffixes: 
-8- , -1-, -T@-, -e- 
-as- -e-, -i-; Il 
-08- .. - 
-US- .. -1- 
-€s- 1e- 
I 


-Se- -r-; I 
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Non-thematic suffixes: 
-ar-, -ur-, -are-, -t-; II 
-T- 
-sar- 
-T- 


The second list shows separately all pairs of 
suffixes in primary formations (including here 
derivatives from the same underlying word), and 
all suffixes by which secondary formations are de- 
rived (again with roman numerals to indicate the 
inflectional class of the underlying verbs); but 
suffixes and pairs of suffixes found in only a single 
example are omitted. Figures denote the percentage 
of occurrences, exclusive of unique pairs, in the 
material examined (about 300 verbs). 


PRIMARY FORMATIONS: 


Both thematic: 
-T- : -S- 8.9 
-1- : -Se- 1.5 
-Te- : -S- 7.4 
Intransitive thematic: 
18.5 
Transitive thematic: 


: -as- 9.6 
: -0S- 2.2 


Gr . 


Neither thematic: 
-1- : -@- 1.5 


SECONDARY FORMATIONS: 


Thematic intransitive: 
-ar- : II 1.5 


Non-thematic intransitive: 
-e-: I 1.5 
-e- : IT 10.4 

Thematic transitive: 


II : -as- 19.2 
I: -kas- 1.5 


Non-thematic transitive: 
II : -«@ 16.3 


Of the formations included in the second list, 
about 38% of the intransitives and about 50% 
of the transitives are thematic. Of the secondary 
formations included, about 26% are intransitive 
and about 74% are transitive. 
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The intransitive verbs considered up to this 
point are never preceded by a direct object. But 
certain verbs that are sometimes so preceded are 
nevertheless designated intransitive. If two verbs, 
both sometimes preceded by a direct object, are 
morphologically connected as underlying word and 
derivative or as root-related formations, and if at 
least one of them contains a theme (one of the 
thematic suffixes shown in the first list above), 
they are respectively intransitive and transitive 
according to the meaning of the theme or themes. 
For example, the verbs téo-r|u ‘ passes by, passes 
through’ and téo-s|u ‘lets pass, admits’ are both 
sometimes preceded by a direct object (e.g. kooen 
o téoru ‘ passes through the park,’ ziddosya o téosu 
‘lets the car pass’); but they are connected as 
root-related primary formations, parallel to nad-r|u 
‘recovers’ and naé-s|u ‘repairs,’ and each contains 
a theme (rand s). Therefore tdoru is intransitive 
and téosu is transitive. Again, the verbs d-é|ru 
‘emerges, goes out, leaves’ and d-ds|u ‘ takes out, 
puts forth, dispatches’ are both sometimes pre- 
ceded by a direct object (e.g. uti o déru ‘ leaves 
the house,’ tegami o ddsu ‘ mails a letter’) ; but 
they are connected as root-related primary forma- 
tions, parallel to mak-e|ru ‘is defeated’ and mak- 
as|u ‘defeats, and one of them contains a theme 
(-as-). Therefore déru is intransitive and ddsw is 
transitive. 

It is worth mentioning that all the intransitive 
verbs determined in this way are semantically verbs 
of motion, and that the direct object preceding an 
intransitive verb always denotes the locus of the 
motion. Other examples: kddo o mag-ar|u ‘turns 
the corner,’ kawdéd o wata-r|w ‘crosses the river,’ 
mitt o hasir|u ‘runs down (or along) the street’; 
cf. boo o mag-e|ru ‘ bends a stick,’ hito 0 wata-s|u 
‘ferries a person across,’ ziddosya o hasir-ds|u 
‘runs the car.’ 

Verbs that are morphologically connected but 
do not contain a theme, as well as verbs not for- 
mally related to any other verbs, may be designated 
as transitive if they are sometimes preceded by a 
direct object, otherwise as intransitive. But the 
application of these terms to such verbs is irrele- 
vant in a morphological description. 


2.5. With a few exceptions, all Japanese verbs 
—whether transitive or intransitive, and regardless 
of the inflectional or derivational class to which they 
belong—underlie three GENERA of secondary post- 
extended.verbs.; CAUSATIVE, PASSIVE, and POTEN- 
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TIAL.’ The lexical meanings of these formations 
are those of the underlying verbs, modified by the 
class meanings of the three genera. 

Causative, passive, and potential verbs are de- 
rived by adding a GENERIC SUFFIX to the base of 
the underlying verb. In each genus, the suffix has 
alternant forms to follow bases of class I and 
class II: after a base terminating in a vowel, the 
suffix begins with a consonant; after a base termi- 
nating in a consonant, the suffix begins with a 
vowel (-a-). The CAUSATIVE is derived by the suffix 
-sase- ~ -ase-) The PASSIVE is derived by the suffix 
~rare- ~ -are-. The POTENTIAL is derived by the 
same suffix as the passive, except that there is a 
shorter alternant -e- (beside -are-) used after bases 
of class II. Verbs of class II thus underlie two 
different potential formations; the shorter is more 
common in conversation. All causative, passive, 
and potential verbs belong to class I, regardless of 
the class of the underlying verb; they are tonic or 
atonic in agreement with the verbs from which 
they are derived. Causative verbs are in one re- 
spect irregular: the forms with stopped endings ® 
have alternants with base-final -i- instead of -e- 
(thus -sasi|ta beside -sase|ta, -asi|ta beside -ase| ta, 
etc. ). 

A causative verb itself underlies a passive forma- 
tion with the suffix -rare-, hence with the compound 
suffix -sase-rare- ~ -ase-rare-, often shortened to 
-sas-are- ~ -as-are-. But passives and potentials 
do not underlie further derivatives in these genera. 

The class meanings of the three genera may 
be approximately defined as follows. CAUSATIVE: 
‘causes someone to perform the action,’ including 
the meanings ‘commands or forces someone to 
perform it’ and ‘allows someone to perform it.’ 
Passive: ‘is affected by someone else’s action,’ 
including the meanings ‘is acted upon’ (in the 
sense of the Latin or English passive) and ‘is ad- 
versely affected by someone else’s action.’ The 
passive ofa transitive verb may have either of 





*The exceptions are of two kinds. (a) Some verbs 
have a lexical meaning which is not susceptible of modi- 
fication by the class meaning of one or more of the 
secondary formations; e.g. dr|u ‘there is.’ (b) Some 


verbs are paired with root-related forms whose lexical 
meaning happens to include the class meaning of a sec- 
ondary formation; e.g. ok-6s|u ‘ rouses, causes to get up’ 
beside ok-i|ru ‘ gets up.’ 

® Past indicative, past presumptive, conditional, alter- 
native, and gerund. For these categories and for all 
terms relating to inflection, see SCJ I. 
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these two subsidiary meanings; the passive of an 
intransitive verb has only the second meaning.’ 
PoTENTIAL: ‘is able to perform an action’ or 
‘an action is possible,’ without inherent distinc- 
tion between the types someone can do so-and-so 
and so-and-so can be done. 

The following examples include derivatives of 
three vowel verbs, three consonant verbs, and three 
irregular verbs. 


tabé|ru ‘eats’ : caus. tabe-sasé|ru ‘ causes to eat, 
feeds ’ 
pass. tabe-raré|ru ‘is eaten’ or ‘is adversely 
affected by someone’s eating something, esp. 
something that belongs to oneself ’ 
pot. tabe-raré|ru ‘can eat’ or ‘can be eaten, is 
edible ” 
pass. caus. tabesase-raré|ru or tabesas-aré|ru ‘is 
caused to eat, is fed’ 
ake|ru ‘opens it’ : caus. ake-sase|ru ‘causes to 
open it’ 
pass. ake-rare|ru ‘is adversely affected by some- 
one’s opening it’ 
pot. ake-rare|ru ‘can open it’ or ‘can be opened’ 
pass. caus. akesase-rare|ru or akesas-are|ru ‘is 
caused to open it’ 
kari|ru ‘borrows’ : caus. 
borrow’ 
pass. kari-rare|ru ‘is adversely affected by some- 
one’s borrowing’ 
pot. kari-rare|ru ‘can borrow’ or ‘ can be bor- 
rowed ” 
pass. caus. karisase-rare|ru or karisas-are|ru ‘is 
caused to borrow’ 
mat|u ‘waits’ : caus. mat-asé|ru ‘causes to wait, 
keeps waiting ’ 
pass. mat-aré|ru ‘is awaited’ or ‘is adversely 
affected by someone’s waiting’ 
pot. mat-aré|ru or mat-é|ru ‘can wait’ 
pass. caus. matase-raré|ru or matas-aré|ru 
caused to wait, is kept waiting’ 
hands|u ‘speaks’ : caus. hanas-asé|ru ‘causes to 
speak ” 


kari-sase|ru ‘causes to 


‘is 





°The passive has another use in the honorific style 
(see SCJ II, $3.31). There it replaces the underlying 
verb without change of meaning, when referring defer- 
entially to the action of someone toward whom the 
speaker wishes to show respect. (It would be semantic- 
ally more plausible to regard this as a use of the poten- 
tial, not the passive; but the formations with the short 
generic suffix -e- do not occur in this use.) 











we 


we 








pass. hanas-aré|ru ‘is spoken’ or ‘is adversely 
affected by someone’s speaking ’ 
pot. hanas-aré|ru or hanas-é|ru ‘can speak’ or 
‘can be spoken’ 
pass. caus. hanasase-raré|ru or hanasas-aré|ru 
‘is caused to speak ’ 
ka[w]|w ‘buys’: caus. kaw-ase|ru*® ‘causes to 
buy’ 
pass. kaw-are|ru ‘is bought’ or ‘is adversely 
affected by someone’s buying’ 
pot. kaw-are|ru or ka-e|ru (with loss of w be- 
fore e) ‘can buy’ or ‘can be bought’ 
pass. caus. kawase-rare|ru or kawas-are|ru ‘is 
caused to buy’ 
ru ‘comes’ : caus. ko-sasé|ru ‘causes to come’ 
pass. ko-raré|ru ‘is adversely affected by some- 
one’s coming’ 
pot. ko-raré|ru ‘can come’ 
pass. caus. kosase-raré|ru or kosas-aré|ru ‘is 
caused to come’ 
sulru ‘does’ : caus. s-ase|ru ‘causes to do’ 
pass. s-are|ru ‘is done’ or ‘is adversely affected 
by someone’s doing’ 
pot. s-are|ru ‘can do’ or ‘can be done’; usually 
replaced by deki|ru ‘is possible’ 
pass. caus. sase-rare|ru or sas-are|ru ‘is caused 
to do’ 
ik|u ‘ goes’ : caus. tk-ase|ru ‘causes to go, sends’ 
pass. ik-are|ru ‘is adversely affected by some- 
one’s going’ 
pot. ik-are|ru or ik-e|ru ‘can go’ or ‘is go-able, 
i.e. permissible ’ ** 
pass. caus. ikase-rare|ru or ikas-are|ru ‘is caused 
to go’ 





ku 





2.6. With one exception,’* every verb under- 
lies a secondary adjective whose meaning is the 
negative corresponding to the meaning of the verb. 
These NEGATIVE ADJECTIVES are derived by adding 
to the base of the underlying verb a suffix with 





*° Note that the base-final -w- of ka[w]|u and similar 
verbs comes to the surface before a suffix beginning 
with -a-. 

The negative adjective derived from ik-e|ru (ike- 
na\i, see §2.6 below) occurs in a number of stereotyped 
combinations with the meaning ‘ won’t do’ or the like; 
eg. tabénakereba ikenai ‘must eat’ (lit. ‘if one does 
not eat, it won’t do’), tabete wa ikenai ‘must not eat’ 
(lit. ‘as for eating, it won’t do’). 

** The exception is dr|u ‘there is,’ whose negative is 
supplied by the primary adjective nd|i ‘is not, is non- 
existent, there is not.’ On the negative of the irregular 
verb -mds|u see below. 
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two alternant forms: -na- after bases of class I, 
-ana- after bases of class II. But two forms of the 
negative paradigm (the non-past presumptive and 
the infinitive) lack this suffix and are characterized 
by the inflectional endings alone. In the selection 
of the endings for these two forms, and in their 
accentuation, negative adjectives differ from all 
others.** 

The base of a negative adjective ends in -a-, 
except that in the non-past presumptive and the 
infinitive the base is homonymous with that of the 
underlying verb. The adjective is tonic or atonic 
in agreement with the verb from which it is derived. 
If it is tonic, it has the accent on the second-last 
syllable of the ending in the non-past presumptive, 
and on the second-last syllable of the base in all 
other forms. If it is atonic, it has an accent on 
the second-last syllable of the ending in the non- 
past presumptive, and on the last syllable of the 
base in all the other forms except the non-past 
indicative and the infinitive. 

The following examples include three negative 
adjectives derived from verbs of class I, three de- 
rived from verbs of class II, and two derived from 
irregular verbs. 


tabé|ru ‘eats’ : tabé-nali ‘does not eat’ 

ake|ru ‘opens it’ : ake-na|i ‘does not open it’ 
kari|ru ‘borrows’ : kari-na|i ‘does not borrow’ 
mat|u ‘waits’ : mat~inali ‘does not wait’ 
hanas|u ‘speaks’ : hanas-dna|i ‘does not speak’ 
ka[w]|u ‘buys’ : kaw-ana\i ‘does not buy’ 
kii|ru ‘comes’ : ké-na|i ‘does not come’ 

sul|ru ‘does’ : si-na|i ‘does not do’ 


The negative formation corresponding to the 
irregular verb -mdsu (§3.5) is itself uniquely ir- 
regular. It has the form -maséf, and is without 
inflection. Since it has in several respects the 
syntactic functions of a negative adjective, we call 
it an ADJECTIVE SURROGATE. 


2.7. COMPOUND SECONDARY words have a base 
whose prior constituent occurs alone as the base of 
an adjective, and whose second constituent occurs 
alone as the base of either an adjective or a verb. 
Examples : 


hos6|i ‘is thin,’ naga|i ‘is long’ : hoso-naga|i ‘ is 
thin and long, slender’ 





18 The inflection of negative adjectives and the main 
facts about their formation have been treated in SCJ I, 
§7. Part of this material is repeated here for the sake 
of completeness. 
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aé\i ‘is blue,’ sirdé|i ‘is white’ : ao-ziro|i ‘is pale’ 

aka\i ‘is red, kuré|i ‘is black’ : aka-guro|i ‘is 
dark red ’ 

y6|i ‘is good,’ sugt|ru ‘ goes to excess’ : yo-sugi|ru 
‘is too good ’ 

taka|i ‘is high, expensive,’ sugt|ru ‘ goes to excess” 
: taka-sugi|ru ‘is too expensive ’ 





In ao-ziro|i and aka-guro|i, the voiceless initial 
consonant of the second constituent (siro-, kuro-) 
is replaced by the corresponding voiced sound. 
These examples. illustrate a common irregular 
morphophonemic alternation: when a morpheme 
beginning with k, s, t, or h appears as the second 
member of a morphological construction, the initial 
consonant either remains unchanged or is replaced 
by a voiced consonant (k~g; s~z; t before 
a, 0, and ed; t before u and y~z; h~b).* 
The replacement is unpredictable: in some com- 
binations it is present; in others, apparently simi- 
lar, it is absent. Thus, the two varieties of kana, 
the Japanese syllabary, are called respectively kata- 
kana (with k unchanged) and hira-gana (with k 
replaced by g); the reduplicated form of tabi ‘a 
time’ is tabi-tabi ‘often’ (with ¢ unchanged in 
the second member), but the reduplicated form of 
toki ‘time’ is toki-doki ‘sometimes’ (with ¢ in 
the second member replaced by d). 





3. TerTIARY FORMATIONS 


3.1. A TeERTIARY inflected word has a base 
whose immediate constituents are a free form and 
a bound form. According to the character of the 
second constituent, we distinguish two subclasses. 
A tertiary word is compLex if the second con- 
stituent of the base does not occur alone as the 
base of another inflected word; it is COMPOUND 
if the second constituent does occur alone as a base. 

The free form which is the prior constituent of 
the base is most commonly a noun or the infinitive 
of a verb. It is convenient to regard the tertiary 
base, or the whole word, as DERIVED from the 
underlying free form. 


3.2. COMPLEX TERTIARY VERBS are derived 
from nouns by the addition of a suffix to make a 





14 Essentially, a voiceless sound is replaced by the 
corresponding voiced sound. The fact that h is replaced 
by 6, and t before wu and y (that is, ya, yo, yu, and ye 
=i) by 2, is to be explained historically: earlier Japa- 
nese initial p > h, and earlier d before u and y fell 
together with z. 


tertiary base. Instances are not numerous. Their 

accent is unpredictable. 

uté ‘song’: uta-[w]|u ‘sings’ 

témo ‘attendant, companion’ : tomo-na[w]|u ‘ ac- 
companies ” 

héru ‘spring (the season)’ : haru-mék|w ‘looks 
like spring, is springlike ’ 

kokoro ‘heart’ : kokoro-é|ru ‘ understands’ 

iyd ‘disagreeable’ : iya-gar|u ‘ dislikes ’ 

kinodoku ‘ pity’ : kinodoku-gdar|u ‘ pities’ 

Note here the suffix -gar-, homonymous with one 

of the suffixes which derive secondary verbs from 

adjectives (§2.3). 


3.3. COMPLEX TERTIARY ADJECTIVES are de- 
rived from nouns and from the infinitive of verbs 
by the addition of a suffix to make a tertiary base. 
The suffixes used in this way include -qpo-, 
homonymous with one of the suffixes which derive 
secondary homogeneous adjectives (§2.3). All ad- 
jectives containing -qgpo- are tonic: 
abura ‘ grease, oil, fat’ : abura-qpé|i ‘is greasy, 
oily’ 
kaze ‘wind, cold in the head’ : kaze-qpd|i ‘feels 
sniffly ’ 

mizu ‘water’ : mizu-qpéli ‘is watery’ 

okér|u ‘gets angry’ : okori-qpé|i ‘is quick- 
tempered ” 

wasure|ru ‘forgets’ : wasure-qpé|i ‘is forgetful’ 

simer|u ‘gets damp’ : sime-qpé|i ‘is damp’ (ir- 
regularly derived from sime, an infinitive of 
class I, instead of simeri, the infinitive proper 
to this verb) 


Two of the morphemes which derive tertiary 
adjectives are indefinitely productive. These are 
-ta- and -rasi-. 

(1) Every verb, with a few exceptions,’* under- 
lies a DESIDERATIVE ADJECTIVE meaning ‘is desir- 
ous of performing the action denoted by the verb, 
wants to perform the action.’ Such adjectives are 
derived by adding -ta- to the infinitive of the 
underlying verb to make a tertiary base. They 
are tonic or atonic in agreement with the verb. 


Examples: 
i?® ‘wants to eat’ 





tabé|ru ‘eats’ : tabe-ta 





15 The exceptions are of the same kind as those men- 
tioned under (a) in fn. 7. Further, the irregular verb 
-més\u underlies no adjective of any kind. 

1*It may seem arbitrary to regard the fraction tabe- 
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ake|ru ‘opens it’ : ake-ta|i ‘wants to open it’ 
kari|ru ‘borrows’ : kari-ta|i ‘wants to borrow’ 
mét|u ‘waits’ : mati-té|i ‘wants to wait’ 
hands|\u ‘speaks’ : hanasi-té|i ‘wants to speak’ 
ka[w]|u ‘ buys’ : kai-ta\i ‘wants to buy’ 

kti|ru ‘comes’ : ki-td|t ‘wants to come’ 

sulru ‘does’ : si-tali ‘wants to do’ 


(2) The suffix -rasi- (homonymous with one of 
the suffixes which derive secondary homogeneous 
adjectives, §2.3) is added to the last word in a 
noun expression, a relational phrase, or a clause 
with an indicative predicate*? to form the base 
of a tertiary adjective. The prior constituent of 
the base is thus a noun, a particle, or an inflected 
word in the non-past or the past indicative; but 
the scope of the suffix -rasi-, both semantically and 
syntactically, includes the entire preceding phrase. 
The meaning of the resultant formation is ‘ appar- 
ently or evidently is or does (was or did) so-and-so, 
seems to be or do (to have been or done) so-and- 
so.’ All adjectives containing -rasi- are tonic. 





in tabénai ‘does not eat’ (§2.5) as the base of the verb 
tabé|ru, but the homonymous fraction in tabetdi ‘ wants 
to eat’ as the infinitive. The treatment is dictated by 
the corresponding fractions in negative and desiderative 
adjectives derived from verbs of class II. The word 
matanai ‘ does not wait’ certainly contains no more than 
the base (mat-) of the verb mdt|u; the word matitdi 
‘wants to wait’ certainly contains, or can be described 
as containing, the infinitive (mdti). Unless we are to 
complicate our description by saying that the suffix -ta- 
is added to the base of vowel verbs but to the infinitive 
of consonant verbs, we must regard the two occurrences 
of the fraction tabe- as different: the tabe- in tabénai 
is a single morpheme, like the mat- in matdnai; the 
tabe- in tabetdi includes the ending of the infinitive 
(zero in verbs of class I), just as the mati- in matitdi 
includes the infinitive ending -i. 

A different but less satisfactory description would 
treat all desiderative adjectives as secondary, not ter- 
tiary, derived from vowel verbs by a suffix -ta- and 
from consonant verbs by a suffix -ita- added to the base. 
But wherever it has been necessary to assume alternant 
suffixes to follow bases of class I and class II (causa- 
tive -sase- ~ -ase-, passive -rare-~-are-, negative -na- 
~-ana-), the suffix following bases of class II begins 
with -a-. A double suffix -ta- ~ -ita- would be, from this 
point of view, irregular. 

“'In its simplest form, a noun expression is a noun, 
with or without one or more modifiers preceding, and a 
relational phrase is a noun with a following particle. 
A clause contains a predicate, with or without one or 
more clause attributes preceding. For all these terms, 
an& for a discussion of -rasi- from the syntactic point 
of view, see SCJ II. 
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Examples : 

haru ‘spring’ : haru-rasi|i ‘seems to be spring, 
is springlike ’ 

kodomo ‘ child’ 
child, is. childish or childlike ’ 


kodomo-rasi|i ‘seems to be a 

deki|ru ‘is possible’ : dekiru-rast|t ‘seems to be 
possible ” 

hands|u ‘speaks’ : hanasu-rasi|i ‘seems to speak’ 

déki|ta ‘was possible’ : dekita-rasi|t ‘seems to 
have been possible ’ 

handsi|ta ‘spoke’ : hanasita-rasi|i ‘seems to have 
spoken ’ 

yasti|i ‘is inexpensive’ : yasui-rasi|i ‘seems to be 
inexpensive ” 

atarasi|i ‘is new’ 
new’ 

ydsu|kagta ‘was inexpensive’ : yasukagta-rast|i 
‘seems to have been inexpensive’ 

kyénen atardsi|kaqta ‘was new last year’ : kydnen 
atarasikagta-rasi|i ‘seems to have been new last 
year’ 

tomodati no musumé ‘a friend’s daughter’ : tomo- 
dati no musume-rasi|i ‘seems to be a friend’s 
daughter ’ 

asoko ni stiiide iru hito ‘the person who lives over 
there’ : asoko ni stiiide iru hito-rasi|i ‘seems 
to be the person who lives over there’ 

watakusi no ‘of me, my’ : watakusi no-rasi|i 
“seems to be mine’ 

tomodati no musumé kara ‘ from a friend’s daugh- 
ter’ : tomodati no musumé kara-rasi|i ‘ seems 
to be from a friend’s daughter’ 

mizu'o notide iru ‘is drinking water’ : mizu o 
néiide tru-rasi|i ‘seems to be drinking water’ 

ziddosya ka déisya de kdeqte kita ‘came back 
(lit. returning) by automobile or by streetcar’ 
: ziddosya ka dénsya de kaeqte kita-rasi|i ‘seems 
to have come back by automobile or by streetcar’ 








atarasii-rasi|i ‘seems to be 





3.4. COMPOUND TERTIARY VERBS have either a 
noun or the infinitive of a verb as the prior con- 
stituent of the base. The second constituent occurs 
alone as the base of another verb. The tertiary 
verb belongs to the same inflectional class as the 
verb in which the second constituent appears alone 
as a base; its accent is in most cases not pre- 
dictable from that of the underlying words. 

Formations with a noun as prior constituent 
are of two types. The first is illustrated by the 
following miscellaneous examples.*® 





*® The morphophonemic alternations that appear in 
some of these examples are of the kind already men- 
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tost ‘ year, age,’ tér|u ‘takes’ : tosi-tér|u ‘ grows 
older ’ 

ki ‘mind, spirit, tér|u ‘ takes’ 
on airs” 

kokoro ‘heart,’ tuk|% ‘adheres to, touches’ 
: kokoro-zuk|wu ‘ notices ’ 

kizu ‘injury,’ tuk|%i ‘adheres to, touches’ : kizu- 
tuk|u ‘ gets hurt’ 

kizu ‘injury, tuké|ru ‘ attaches’ 
‘injures ” 

ki ‘mind, spirit, tuka[w]|u ‘uses, spends’ : ki- 
zuka|w]|u ‘ worries ’ 

kiwa ‘edge, brink,’ tét|u ‘stands’ 
‘stands out prominently’ 

kokoro ‘heart, kaké|ru ‘hangs it’ 
gake|ru ‘intends’ 

yoko ‘side,’ kir|w ‘cuts’ : yoko-gir|u ‘ traverses, 
intersects ” 

té ‘hand,’ hands 


his hold of ’ 


ki-dor|u ‘ puts 








kizu-tuké|ru 





kiwa-dat|u 


kokoro- 





u ‘releases’ : te-bands|u ‘lets go 


The second type with a noun as prior con- 
stituent *contains the base of the irregular verb 
su|ru ‘does.’ Formations of this type are extremely 
numerous; their meaning, in general, is ‘ engages 
in a certain activity or is characterized by a certain 
quality.’ Verbs of this type are mostly atonic; 
all are inflected like su|ru. Examples: 
afsin ‘peace of mind’ : afisif-su|ru ‘is at ease’ 
beiikyoo ‘study, diligence’ : beikyoo-su|ru 

* studies ” 
haiitai ‘ opposite’ : hartai-su|ru ‘is opposed ” 
keqkon ‘marriage, wedding’ : kegkoi-su|ru ‘ gets 

married ’ 
koosan ‘surrender’ : koosaii-su|ru ‘ surrenders’ 
rikon ‘divorce’ : rikoti-su|ru ‘ gets divorced ’ 
ryokoo ‘journey’ : ryokoo-su|ru ‘takes a trip’ 
satipo ‘stroll’ : saiipo-su|ru ‘takes a walk’ 
siipai ‘anxiety’ : sifipai-su|ru ‘is anxious’ 
siisatu ‘ medical examination ’ : sivisatu-su|ru ‘ ex- 

amines [a patient] ’ 
syuzyutu ‘surgical operation ’ 

‘performs an operation ’ 
tyokin ‘savings’ : tyokifi-su|ru ‘saves money’ 


syuzyutu-su| ru 


Just as the potential of su|ru is usually replaced 


by deki|ru ($2.5), so the potential of a compound 
verb with su|ru as the second member is usually 





tioned at the end of §2.7. 
replaced by -d- 
tosi-tér|u. 


Note that the t- of tér|u is 
in ki-dor|u but remains unchanged in 
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replaced by a compound verb with deki|ru as the 
second member; e.g. beikyoo-deki|rw ‘can study, 
keqkon-deki|ru ‘can marry,’ ryokoo-deki|ru ‘can 
travel,’ tyokii-deki|ru ‘can save money.’ 


3.5. Still more numerous are compound ter- 
tiary verbs in which the prior constituent of the 
base is an infinitive. The meaning of such a for- 
mation is usually a combination of the meanings 
of the two underlying verbs. Examples: 


tit|u ‘beats,’ koros|u ‘kills’ : uti-koros|u ‘beats 
to death’ 

os|u ‘pushes,’ ake|ru ‘opens’ : osi-ake|ru ‘ pushes 
open’ 

hir|u ‘falls (of rain or snow),’ hazime|ru ‘ begins’ 
: huri-hazime|ru ‘ begins to fall’ 

tob|u ‘ flies, jumps,’ ori|ru ‘descends’ : tobi-ori|ru 
‘jumps down’ 

nu[w]|u ‘sews,’ tuké|ru ‘attaches’ : 
‘sews on’ 

moe|ru ‘burns, agar|u ‘rises’ 
‘blazes up’ 

mi|ru ‘sees, looks,’ mawas|u ‘revolves’ : mi- 
mawas|u ‘looks around ” 

yom|u ‘reads, tuzuke|ru ‘continues’ 
tuzuke|ru ‘goes on reading’ 


nui-tuké|ru 


moe-agar|u 


yomi- 


But certain verbal bases, when they appear as the 

second constituents in tertiary formations, have a 

meaning different from that of the underlying 

verb. Examples: *® 

nak|u ‘cries, weeps,’ dés|u ‘takes out’ : naki- 
das|u ‘bursts into tears’ 

taté|ru ‘erects, builds,’ nads|u ‘repairs’ : tate- 
naos|u ‘ rebuilds ’ 

yém|u ‘reads,’ kir|w ‘cuts’ 
through ’ 

kak\u ‘writes,’ sokoné[w]|u ‘spoils’ : kaki- 
sokonaé[w]|u ‘makes a mistake in writing’ 


yomi-kir|u ‘ reads 


Here belong also verbs ending with -mas| wu 
(-mdsi|ta, -mas|ydo, etc.). Although -mas- does 
not occur alone (with this meaning) as the base 
of any verb, it behaves in most other respects like 
the second constituent of a compound tertiary 
base.° All verbs in the language (except only 





1° See the examples in Yamagiwa 144-6; Parker pas- 
sim; H. J. Weintz, Hossfeld’s Japanese grammar 113-5 
(London, 1904). 

2° Another difference is to be noted between formations 
with -mas- and other compound tertiary verbs: the forma- 
tions with -mas- do not underlie causative, passive, oT 
potential derivatives, or indeed derivatives of any kind. 




















-mis|u itself) underlie formations with -mas-. 
The meaning of the compound is the same as the 
meaning of the underlying word, with an added 
connotation of politeness. All compounds with 
-mas- are tonic. Examples: 


tabé|ru ‘eats’ : tabe-mas|u 
ake|ru ‘opens it’ : ake-mdas|u 
kari|ru ‘borrows’ : kari-mds|u 
mat|u ‘waits’ : mati-mds|u 
hands\u ‘speaks’ : hanasi-mds|u 
ka[w]|u ‘buys’ : kat-mds|u 
ki|ru ‘comes’ : ki-mdés|u 

sulru ‘does’? : si-mas|u 


3.6. COMPOUND TERTIARY ADJECTIVES, like 
verbs, have either a noun or the infinitive of a 
verb as the prior constituent of the base. The 
second constituent occurs alone as the base of 
another adjective. The accent of tertiary adjec- 
tives is usually not predictable from that of the 
underlying words; most of them are tonic. 

Formations with a noun as prior constituent 
may be illustrated by some words derived from 
kokoro ‘ heart’: 22 


kurusi|i ‘is tormenting’ 
regrettable ’ 

tuyd|i ‘is strong’ : kokoro-zuyé|i ‘is reassuring, 
confident ’ 


kokoro-gurusi|i ‘is 





The addition of -mas- produces a base that is morpho- 
logically closed; cf. Leonard Bloomfield, Language 223 
(New York, 1933). 

** The first three examples offer further illustrations 
of the morphophonemic process mentioned at the end of 
§2.7. 
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hos6|t ‘is thin’ : kokoro-bosé 
lorn’ 

yasasi|i ‘is easy’ : kokoro-yasast ‘is kindhearted’ 

niku|i ‘is hateful’ : kokoro-niki|i ‘id’ 

né|i ‘is not, is non-existent’ : kokoro-na|i ‘is 
heartless ” 

Formations with the infinitive of a verb as prior 
constituent mostly mean ‘is easy to do so-and-so’ 
and ‘is hard to do so-and-so’; those with yasi|i 
and niki|i are freely made from any verb whose 
lexical meaning admits of the modification involved 
in these compounds. Examples: 


i ‘is helpless, for- 





tabé|ru ‘eats,’ i|t ‘is good’: tabe-t|i ‘is easy to 
eat’ 
tabé|ru, yasti|i ‘is inexpensive’ : tabe-yasi|i ‘is 
easy to eat’ 
tabé|ru, niki|i ‘is hateful’ : tabe-niki|i ‘is hard 
to eat’ 
ném|u ‘drinks,’ t|t : nomi-i|i ‘is easy to drink’ 
nom|u, yasti|t : nomt-yasi|t ‘is easy to drink’ 
ném|u, niki|i : nomi-niki|i ‘is hard to drink’ 
It has been the object of this paper to describe 
the chief categories of Japanese inflected words 
according to their formation. However, not every 
subtype of each category has been separately men- 
tioned. Thus, nothing has been said of forma- 
tions like hig-kaké|ru ‘entraps’ (hik|w ‘pulls’ 
+ kaké|ru ‘hangs’) and ake-qpands|u ‘leaves 
open’ (ake|ru ‘opens it’ + hands|u ‘lets go’), 
representing special subtypes of compound tertiary 
verbs (§3.5). In spite of such omission, it is 
believed that all formations, whatever their indi- 
vidual peculiarities, can be accommodated in the 
scheme here outlined. 

















Phonétique historique de Egyptien. Les consonnes. 
By J. Vercors. Bibliothéque du Muséon, 
Vol. 19. Louvain: Burau pu Musf£on, 1945. 
Pp. iv + 150. 


In this well-printed monograph M. Vergote, 
known for his previous work in the field of Egyp- 
tology, has made a valuable contribution to the 
historical phonology of Egyptian, including Coptic. 
His two most important precursors are W. H. 
Worrell and W. Czermak, to whom he gives full 
credit. It must be said, however, that the author 
might have apportioned credit with less impar- 
tiality, since Worrell’s Coptic Sounds (Ann Arbor, 
1934; see my review, Language, 10, pp. 220-24) 
is far superior to Czermak’s Die Laute der adgyp- 
tischen Sprache (Vienna, 1931-34), which is much 
less accurate in detail, as well as less systematic 
and less informed about phonetic questions in 
general. The strength of Vergote’s own work lies 
primarily in an extremely solid grounding in pho- 
netics, where his control of theory and practice 
seems almost impeccable. His phonetic classifica- 
tion (in which he follows Grammont) is confusing 
to the reader not accustomed to the system in 
question ; all consonantal sounds in Egyptian are 
classified as occlusives (stops), spirants, nasal oc- 
clusives, laterals and vibrants (/ and r, ete.). The 
term “nasal occlusive” (pp. 101 ff.), in which he 
also follows Grammont, Traité de phonétique 
(1933), p. 94, is less than happy, since the plosive 
element so characteristic of stops is missing in 
nasals ; the responsibility, however, is Grammont’s, 
whose own earlier definition of an occlusive (p. 36) 
excludes the nasals. 

Another admirable feature of Vergote’s work is 
the effective use he has made of Count von Calice’s 
posthumous work, Grundlagen der dgyptisch- 
semitischen Wortvergleichung (Vienna, 1936; 
see my review, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 12, 
pp. 71-73), in which the etymologies proposed by 
Calice himself and his precursors (including par- 
ticularly Ember and the reviewer) were carefully 
sifted and classified. Critical use of Calice’s study 
gives Vergote control over the starting point of 
the Egyptian consonantal system, while use of 
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Worrell’s epochal investigations in Coptic his- 
torical phonology gives him similar control of its 
final recorded stage. He acknowledges his debt to 
Czermak for the latter’s elaborate effort to utilize 
ancient transcriptions and inner Egyptian phe- 
nomena, but it must be said that Czermak has 
misled the author more often than he has aided 
him by new insights. 

The author’s treatment of the labials and labio- 
dentals (pp. 11-20) is weakened by too great de- 
pendence on his precursors. Both of the examples 
which he cites on pp. 15ff. for the change of 
initial b to w and the interchange of the two in 
initial position in Egyptian are false: bsst, ‘ urine,’ 
for wsst does not exist at all but was a mistake of 
Maspero’s, corrected in Sethe’s edition (cf. Lan- 
guage, 10, p. 223); Coptic OyIct, ‘to swell, 
(with Sethe and Spiegelberg) does not exist at 
all but is simply the word OYEICE: OYIC! ‘to 
saw,’ introduced into Num. 5: 21 because of a 
confusion between zpyfev and zpifew, as pointed 
out by Crum, A Coptic Dictionary (1939), p. 492a. 
Interchange between b and w in pre-Coptic times 
is thus limited to inter-vocalic or post-vocalic 
positions; examples are not very numerous but 
are good: $b3, ‘star’ > Copt. Cloy (which may 
be traced back into the eighth century B. c. through 
the name [Eg. Sb3, Sb3-rhyt, Ranke, Die dgyp- 
tischen Personennamen, p. 303: 9-10] transcribed 
in Assyrian as Sib’e for Sibe’ and in Hebrew as 
Sw’) ; B3stt = cuneiform (seventh century B. C.—) 
-ubest-, -uast-, Copt. oyBeECT, OyacT, all for 
original Ub3istet, or the like; ib, ‘heart’ 
(Albright, Jour. Lg. Arch., 1937, p. 201, note; 
Vycichl, Archiv fiir dg. Archdol., 1 [1938], pp. 
131f.), pronounced later *iw, a (Albright, loc. 
cit.) ; hiib, ‘feast’ (Albright, JNES, 1946, p. 18, 
No. 43), later pronounced hiiw, hi (loc. cit.). 
The second, third and fourth of these examples 
show clearly that the b was changed to w through 
partial assimilation to the preceding congeneric 
vowel u. The first cannot be explained so simply, 
and presumably illustrates sloppy pronunciation 
of a common word, just as *trw, ‘ Nile,’ was pro- 
nounced something like *d@’ré > yé’ré > Copt. 
€100P and Heb. y’r. But there is nothing in this 
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record to indicate that the Egyptian 6 was pro- 
nounced as a voiced bilabial fricative [6] (Worrell), 
even in the initial and intervocalic position alone 
(Vergote). The author’s argument against treat- 
ing Eg. } as a spirant in final position is solidly 
established, both by cases where final 6 becomes p 
in Coptic and by Eg. harp- for Can. harb- 
(Albright, Voc. Eg. Syl. Orth. 1934, p. 52, XII. 
A. 4). The solution appears to be in the direction 
pointed out by Worrell and accepted by the reviewer 
(Jour. Eg. Arch., 1937, p. 202) ; b was half-voiced 
(voiceless unaspirated) while p was voiceless aspi- 
rated (for the probable later development in the 
Coptic dialects see Worrell, p. 19). This is also 
M. Vergote’s new interpretation of the shift of 
stops (pp. 30f.), which seems to be essentially 
correct for Egyptian; I should modify it only by 
omitting the restriction to b “ final aprés l’accent,” 
since we have seen above that there is no solid 
evidence for the supposed bilabial spirant [6] in 
positions other than final. In this connection it 
may be observed that Vergote’s correct explanation 
of the Greek transcription of the Semitic stops 
has been anticipated by the late Edward Sapir 
(Language, 15 [1939], pp. 64f.). However, it 
does not follow that there was a shift in Semitic, 
manifesting itself in the well-known change in the 
transcription of Semitic stops in Greek during the 
latter centuries of the first millennium. Earlier 
Sem. ¢ became Greek ¢ (taw), with a tendency for 
t to become t-h (theta) ; later Sem. ¢ became Greek 
t-h, with ¢ becoming ¢ (tau). Sem. & and q both 
became Greek & (kappa) in early times; later Sem. 
k became Greek k-h (chi) and gq became k (kappa). 
The evidence is given by Paul de Lagarde, Gesam- 
melte Abhandlungen, pp. 255f. and W. Muss- 
Arnolt, Semitic Words in Greek and Latin, pp. 
47 ff., though both treatments need correction 
today. The explanation is undoubtedly that there 
was a shift in the consonants within Greek, where 
the aspirates (originally much stronger than in 
Semitic, as can be proved from numerous indica- 
tions) became weaker and finally shifted to the 
spirantic position in the Roman period. When the 
alphabet was originally borrowed about 800 B.c., 
kappa, pt and taw still sounded more like the 
corresponding Semitic voiceless aspirates than did 
the much stronger k-h, p-h and t-h. Hence the 
Canaanite characters were borrowed for the former, 
not for the latter, for which new characters were 
devised. 
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The author’s treatment of g and the earlier and 
later prepalatalization of g and k& on pp. 31-46 
is excellent, thanks especially to the fact that he 
follows such a reliable guide as Worrell. His criti- 
cal analysis of the situation is both independent 
and judicious. A few additional observations may 


be made. Thus the evidence of the Execration 
Texts from the 20th and 19th centuries which have 
been published by Sethe and Posener proves that 
t corresponded already to Semitic samekh at that 
time. The new prepalatalization took place still 
later than suggested by the author on pp. 37f.: 
e.g., SAMOYA, ‘camel,’ cannot have been bor- 
rowed by the Egyptians before the eleventh century 
(JNES, 1946, p. 25, n. 14); SINSop, ‘ talent,’ 
was not borrowed from Canaanite but from Ara- 
maic dissimilated kinkdér, presumably in the sixth 
century B.C.; there is no evidence in transcrip- 
tions from and into Aramaic in the Persian period 
that the shift had yet begun in the fifth century 
B.C. I should, accordingly, date this new prepala- 
talization in the fourth century B. c. or later. The 
‘blameless Ethiopians’ of the Iliad (1: 423) ought 
not to be brought into the picture at all (pp. 37 f.), 
since there is no adequate reason for considering 
Aifiwrjes as anything but a Greek appellative, 
meaning literally ‘ Burnt-faces’; in any case the 
Assyrians still heard the word K35(w) as Kos 
(written Ku-si, Hebrew Kis) as late as the seventh 
century B.c. New-Eg. Hk3asé (Amarna Kasi), 
‘Ethiopian,’ became Sahidic €/@a) by rule; Bo- 
hairic €-O-WqQ) jis simple dissimilation. 

On pp. 47-57 M. Vergote discusses the question 
whether Egyptian possessed “emphatic” sounds 
(using the expression in the phonetic sense indi- 
cated by the dots in Semitic d, t, etc.), on the 
basis of phonetic theory, etymologies and tran- 
scriptions. I agree with him fully in following 
Worrell’s point of view against that of Czermak, 
since there is no etymological or transcriptional 
argument of any weight for considering Egyptian 
d, d, g as “emphatic” stops. However, it must be 
said that the author has been led by his Semitic 
advisers into a very difficult position with regard 
to the value of Semitic samekh and the phonetic 
interpretation of its transcriptional equivalence to 
Eg. ¢ (pp. 56f.). In the first place, the evidence 
is increasingly in favor of an affricative pronuncia- 
tion [ts] of samekh in Old Accadian and Old 
Babylonian as late as the sixteenth century (new 
low chronology), and even later in West Semitic: 
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samekh was virtually always transcribed by cunei- 
form z in Old Accadian and Old Babylonian, as 
well as in the derived syllabaries employed in 
North Syria, Asia Minor and Nuzu; cf. Goetze, 
Language, 1938, p. 136, and Speiser, Introduction 
to Hurrian (1941), pp. 29f. That this cuneiform 
z was both the voiced [z] and the voiceless affrica- 
tive [ts] is quite certain: for the evidence point- 
ing to the latter pronunciation in Hittite see 
Sturtevant, A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite 
Language (1933), pp. 71f.; and for the Old- 
Babylonian evidence see especially Goetze, Orien- 
talia, 1937, pp. 12-18. West-Semitic words and 
names which appear as ¢ in Egyptian transcrip- 
tions during the New Empire are invariably 
transcribed with z in contemporary cuneiform 
documents which happen to include them. My own 
opinion with regard to the phonetic value of West- 
Semitic samekh in the second millennium is now 
that it was pronounced [c]; until Vilentik’s paper 
appeared (Or. Lit.-Zeit., 1930, col. 91) I had pre- 
ferred the value [ts] for early samekh (e. g., Jour. 
Pal. Or. Soc., 1928, p. 232). Egyptian transcrip- 
tions of the first millennium B.c. prove conclu- 
sively, however, that West-Semitic samekh had 
then shifted to [s]. 

A number of corrections should be made in de- 
tail, but without entailing any change in the 
author’s conclusions in these pages. Czermak was 
not quite correct in saying that there are no ex- 
amples of Egyptian g in cuneiform transcription, 
since g’f, ‘monkey,’ appears in Accadian as ugiipu 
= Heb. géf, Aram. géfa (for the word see Lands- 
berger, Fauna [1934], pp. 87f., and especially 
Weidner, Mélanges Dussaud, II [1939], p. 931). 
In this connection I should like to retract my 
explanation of the vocalization of the word given 
in 1934 (Vocalization, p. 61, XVIII. A. 8), where 
I was misled by a late writing which simulated 
syllabic orthography; we should, in my opinion, 
vocalize the early occurrences of the word as éq’ifé, 
borrowed by the Accadians in the New Empire as 
ugipu and by the Western Semites about the same 
time as gépu > qéf (the o vowel is due to the 
velarizing influence of the g, just as very often in 
modern Arabic dialects). After the end of the 
second millennium the pronunciation became 
shifted to éq’éfé, whence Greek xjros, x7Bos. — A 
good many of the equivalences listed by M. Vergote 
on pp. 49 ff. (in the main after Czermak) require 
correction in detail; I shall mention only the most 
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salient examples. On p. 50 for bt-s’r see Vocaliza- 
tion, p. 40, VI. B. 18; for kin see ibid., pp. 60f,, 
XVII. C. 8-9; for ktt see ibid., p. 61, XVII. C. 10; 
for ktm see ibid., p. 61, XVII. C. 11; for Tndr 
see ibid., p. 47, IX. E. 7 (my inference as to the 
Canaanite equivalent of the name has been con- 
firmed by the Hittite transcription Zu-un-zu-ra 
[KUB XV, 34, i:55 (53)], which corresponds 
letter for letter to the Egyptian Tu-un-du-ra!). 
On p. 51 note that Heb. kebeS, ‘stool,’ is an ex- 
tremely doubtful hapax legomenon, read kebes, 
‘lamb,’ by variant tradition and most recent com- 
mentators; note moreover that Eg. ku-ba-sa (my 
vocalization) means ‘basket, measure’ (Worter- 
buch, s.v.). I expect to deal with Hebrew and 
Ugaritic mkr, ‘merchant,’ at length at an early 
opportunity. Dunip is the Hurrian spelling of 
Canaanite Tunip (cf. my remarks, Vocalization, 
p. 64, XIX. F. 3 and JNES, 1946, p. 22); the 
Semitic {W743 is a reconstruction; Da-pu-ra in 
southern Syria has nothing to do with D*bir in 
southern Judah; for Qdr (Qa-du-ru = Gadér) see 
Vocalization, XXI. C. 3. 

The reviewer is extremely skeptical about the 
author’s suggestion (p. 53) that Semitic s and d 
sprang from a prepalatalization corresponding to 
the Egyptian shift which changed [g] into d. 
Neither etymologically nor otherwise is there the 
slightest hint of such an evolution, which seems 
limited to Egyptian. I should explain the situa- 
tion along the line suggested by the author in a 
different connection (p. 54): as Vilentik urged, 
sade was originally affricative [ts], which became 
palatalized in Egyptian, [ts] becoming the half- 
voiced palatal fricative corresponding to the 
voiceless [tc], which was virtually identical in 
pronunciation with the half-voiced Egyptian pala- 
talized g, and which fell completely together with 
the latter at an early date. 

For the sibilant equations given on p. 62 cf. my 
survey, Atti del XIX Congresso Internazionale 
degli Orientalisti (1938), pp. 448f.; the number 
of equivalences listed there may be slightly in- 
creased now. The author’s equations are all cor- 
rect. With regard to the cuneiform transcription 
of Eg. s by §, the reviewer would add his remarks, 
Jour. Eg. Arch., 1926, p. 187; for the use of the 
cuneiform sibilants in Hittite and Hurrian cf. 
Sturtevant, op. cit., p. 70, and Speiser, op. cit., 
pp. 29f. In all cases the phonetic confusion belongs 
to the cuneiform, not to the Egyptian side. 
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The author’s treatment of the Egyptian h, h 
and f is elegant and convincing; his solution of 
the elusive / problem has convinced the reviewer, 
who began with the view reflected by Czermak, 
that it was pronounced [¢], and was later con- 
verted to Worrell’s view that it was [x] or voice- 
less [&]. M. Vergote calls the latter [x] (for 
simplicity and convenience), the z-sound closest 
to [¢] he calls [x3], and the intermediate post- 
palatal he calls [x2], which he identifies with h. 
It is perhaps not accidental that a Fleming would 
find the problem easier to solve than other scholars 
who lack the advantage of familiarity with these 
uvular and velar fricatives (pp. 58f., 64 ff.). 

M. Vergote’s treatment of the laryngals 3, ’, ‘, 
h and h (pp. 68-100) is on the whole excellent. 
Some of the uncertainty in detail which persists 
in his description of the sounds on pp. 68 ff. is due 
to the dialectal differences in modern Arabic, 
where the Asiatic dialects preserve a much harsher 
‘ain and Ad than does the Egyptian dialect. In 
antiquity the difference between Egyptian and 
Semitic ‘ and 4 must have been very similar, since 
cuneiform transcriptions generally omit Eg. ‘ en- 
tirely or reproduce it by i, whereas West-Semitic ‘ 
is generally transcribed h. Again, there is a much 
more pronounced distinction between strong and 
weak ‘alif than the author realizes; the former, 
which appears in 34f for classical gaf, probably 
corresponds in pronunciation to the earlier Egyp- 
tian 3, whereas the latter is certainly represented 
by the reed-leaf (i or ’), since the latter corre- 
sponds transcriptionally to Semitic ‘aleph in all 
periods. I am, accordingly, on Czermak’s side in 
this particular divergence of opinions. 

Since the single reed-leaf is never employed in 
transcribing Semitic y, I do not believe that it was 
pronounced as [y] at all in the third and second 
millennia. The double reed-leaf already appears 
initially in transcribed Semitic names in the early 
Sixth Dynasty, cir. 2300 B.c. (Tomb of ’nté’ at 
Deshasheh, for the date of which cf. W. S. Smith, 
Egyptian Sculpture and Painting in the Old 
Kingdom [1946], p. 219). In the twentieth cen- 
tury (execration texts published by Sethe), by 
which time the Egyptian double reed-leaf was 
apparently being pronounced as a pure semi-vowel 
alter a preceding vowel, the fricative Semitic 
yodh [j] in initial position was regularly tran- 
scribed by a triple reed-leaf. In the following 
century, however (execration texts published by 
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Posener), the double reed-leaf came back into 
favor, continuing in exclusive use thereafter to 
represent Semitic yodh. In such rare cases of 
transcription (both in loan-words and personal 
names) from Egyptian into Semitic as *°@’ré (*trw) 
becoming yd’ré, whence Heb. *yé’ér (pointed y6r) 
we have dissimilation; elsewhere we have simply 
prothetic i(e), as for instance in cuneiform ia for 
i“ah, ‘moon’ (J NES, 1946, p. 13, No. 15). 

It is hard to see why the author employs the 
syllabic orthography to illustrate supposed hesi- 
tancy in the mode of transcribing ’ (i) on p. 96, 
since there are several syllabic groups for each 
consonant, not merely for the reed-leaf. In my 
system the first two may be vocalized ’(a)-bi-ra 
(Vocalization, p. 39, VI. A. 2) and *i-ra («bid., 
p. 34, III. B. 2-5); the third example is late 
(Papyrus Harris from cir. 1160 B. c., in the reign 
of Ramesses IV) and already barbaric in orthog- 
raphy (quite aside from the omission of 3 in the 
second group by Vergote, following Sethe). A cor- 
rectly written example of the third word, Can. 
‘ahlu, “ahel (without ending), as we know from 
Ugaritic ‘ahl, is found in the Karnak inscription 
of Marniptah, from cir. 1229 B.0.: *(a)hi-ir (by 
the end of the thirteenth century Canaanite vo- 
calic endings were being dropped, and this situa- 
tion is reflected in many contemporary Egyptian 
spellings). 

The author has misunderstood (p. 97) the rather 
obscure comments of Czermak in § 154 as mean- 
ing that Eg. * was transcribed as an occlusive 
(stop) in Middle Babylonian: muia for m>t, 
‘truth.’ Actually the word appears some thirty 
times as an element in personal names transcribed 
into cuneiform, and only once is it written with 
the glottal catch (Amarna, No. 3:1). But in 
Accadian the glottal catch was often used to tran- 
scribe the foreign ‘ayin, so this transcription proves 
nothing at all for the nature of the Egyptian 
sound. As I have pointed out above, the prevailing 
cuneiform transcription of Egyptian ‘ as a glide 
between vowels (often written 1) indicates that ‘ 
was already equivalent phonetically to modern 
Egyptian Arabic ‘ain, which is much softer than 
its Asiatic counterpart. In this connection it may 
be observed that all Amarna transcriptions of Eg. 
ww appear in Canaanite letters, whether written 
with / or without, so the author’s remark at the 
bottom of p. 97 is meaningless. 

The author’s discussion of the words iNW 
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(which I read k3mw, with Sethe and Czermak: 
see Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., 1928, p. 231, n. 1; Vocah- 
zation, p. 8, n. 21, where a third word is added to 
the list, hA3NW > Coptic 20€1IM) is weak. Calice’s 
use of Accadian kardnu as an argument for an 
original form with n carries no weight, since this 
word is unquestionably a loan from Sumerian 
(itself borrowing in turn from a still older *karam, 
which became karan in Sumerian; see Poebel, 
Zeits. f. Assyr. 39, p. 149, n. 2); im any case 
kardnu means ‘wine,’ not ‘vineyard,’ and has a 


different vocalization from Semitic karmu (which 
appears in Accadian as the etymologically identical 
word karmu, ‘mound, ruin’). 

In concluding this over-long review, the reviewer 
wishes again to express his gratitude to the author 
for a very instructive survey of the historical pho- 
nology of the Egyptian consonants. The length of 
this review is an index of the reviewer’s interest. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


THe Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





Nippon Kenchiku-shi No Kenkyi (“Studies in 
Japanese Architecture”). By Fukuyama 
TosHio.* Tokyo: Kuwana BunseErpo, 1943. 
Pp. 536. 


The author has assembled in this book revised 
and amplified versions of a number of articles 
originally published in various scholarly journals 
between 1932 and 1942. Fukuyama’s interest lies 
in architecture as a factor in the cultural develop- 
ment of Japan; his approach is that of the his- 
torian behind a desk rather than the professional 
with measuring tape and camera. His research 
materials, therefore, are primarily literary and 
pictorial rather than the buildings themselves, and 
much of his study is conceryed with monuments 
which have long since var . Anyone who has 
read one of his contributions to Hoin, Toéyé 
Bijutsu, Shiseki to Bijutsu, or a half dozen other 
periodicals during the late prewar period, must 
have been struck by the unusually high quality of 
his scholarship. The same exceptional level of 
erudition, critical commonsense, and scrupulous 
attention to detail is maintained throughout the 
present compilation. 

Several of the papers included deal with the early 
history of well-known religious centers, notably the 
Gion Shrine at Kydto and two celebrated Fujji- 
wara clan foundations at Nara, the Kasuga Shrine ° 
and the West Golden Hall¢ of K6fukuji.e The 
problems involved are typical of Fukuyama’s 
method. Original buildings have been long lost, 
behind an interminable series of fires and restora- 
tions. Their theoretical reconstruction is based on 
a careful use of documents of every sort, supple- 
mented when available by contemporary or later 
pictorial evidence. Two articles are built around 





twelfth century picture scrolls as primary source 
material. One of these uses the famous set of 
“festivals the year round,’ Nenji Gydji,f as a 
means to the reconstruction of the contemporary 
form of the Hirano Shrine in Kydto. The other 
discusses the highly varied account of the state of 
architecture in the late Heian period furnished by 
the Shigisan-engi Emaki,» with its views ranging 
from the great Buddha hall of Tédaiji‘ in Nara 
and the Imperial Palace, to the thatched huts of 
peasants. 

The most remarkable demonstration of the 
author’s originality and meticulous accuracy is 
provided by two lengthy articles dealing with a 
common body of documentary material preserved 
in the Shésdin/ collection. The subject matter of 
this group of texts is clearly temple construction 
in the mid eighth century. Fukuyama shows that 
the traditional arrangement of the documents as 
published in the historical anthology Dainihon 
Komonjo is badly out of order. His rearrangement 
indicates that two distinct Buddhist temples are 
involved, even though only one is specifically 
named. The more complete complex of records 
concerns the erection of a main Buddha hall and 
subsidiary buildings in 761-62 at Ishiyamadera* 
near Lake Biwa, with technical and financial as- 
sistance furnished by Tédaiji. The remainder are 
referred by Fukuyama through an ingenious 
marshalling of evidence to the former nunnery 
Hokkeji! in Nara, where a hall dedicated to 
Amida was built and equipped in 759-60. The 
meticulous exactness of the records, and in the 
case of Ishiyamadera the relative completeness of 
their preservation, make possible an extraordi- 
narily detailed knowledge of the work performed. 
Fukuyama’s editing provides for the Ishiyamadera 
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main hall not only personnel records, analyzed by 
crafts—ranging from the supervising architect of 
court rank sent up from Tédaiji to the humblest 
woman cooks—and expense accounts, including 
costs of materials, money wages, and rations of 
food and clothing distributed to workers ; but even 
the types, sizes, and sources of the architectural 
members used. The same records permit the re- 
construction, in the form of a model, of a second 
Ishiyamadera building, the lecture hall. Assuming 
the correctness of Fukuyama’s interpretation, this 
last, prior to its adaptation to Buddhist use, had 
been the mansion of a high Fujiwara lord, the 
so-called “fifty foot hall” of the Shigaraku 
Palace.“ The information available makes it the 
earliest monument of Japanese domestic archi- 
tecture known to us in detail. 

One point stated without comment by the author 
involves a highly controversial subject. In dis- 
cussing the illustration of the great Buddha hall 
of Tédaiji given in the Shigisan-engi, he notes the 
fact that the columns and bracketing shown on 
the end two bays to the west are appreciably lower 
than those across the center of the facade; and 
explains this variation by stating that the eaves 
of the Daibutsuden™ must have been raised across 
the middle seven bays of the south front (out of 
a total of eleven), in a design similar to that of 
the eleventh century “ Phoenix Hall”° at Uji. 
The stylistic issue so lightly passed over here is 
actually as upsetting to accepted ideas of Far 
Eastern architectural development as a claim that 
the interior columns of the Parthenon supported 
a baroque broken entablature would be in the 
classic field. Historical propriety demands that 
the original great Buddha hall, erected in emula- 
tion of T‘ang imperial achievements at the height 
of Japan’s most fanatically Sinophile period, 
should have been a building in the purest tradi- 
tion of Chinese monumental architecture. In all 
known Chinese architecture, of any period, the 
design of a truly monumental building has re- 
quired an inflexible horizontal unity of roof lines. 
The picturesque irregularity proper to a Japanese 
hall of the eleventh century, in a period of reac- 
tion against Chinese formality, should have been 
quite impossible in the eighth. 

The reviewer can only reiterate his own position, 
made in answer to a previous statement by the 
architectural historian Amanuma? of the same 
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hypothesis. The Kydto-bred artist of the Shigisan- 
engi had probably never been to the neglected and 
out-of-the-way former capital, Nara, and so had 
never seen the great Buddha hall. His apparently 
accurate representation of its icons and ritual 
equipment? must have followed the descriptions 
of pilgrims, records of the sort exemplified by the 
Shichidaiji Junshi-reiki® of 1140. For the build- 
ing itself, where descriptions were probably lack- 
ing, he must have taken as his model one of the 
famous eleventh century Buddha halls of Kyoto. 
These of course have disappeared even more com- 
pletely than the original Daibutsuden, and can be 
reconstructed in detail neither by surviving re- 
mains, nor by texts, nor by contemporary pictures 
which identify them by name. It is at least very 
likely, however, that the irregularity of roof-line 
found in the surviving “ Phoenix Hall ” — which 
dates from a period just beyond the crest of 
Fujiwara accomplishment, and was built by a noble 
who was great primarily because he was the son 
of the greatest of all Fujiwara, Michinaga*— was 
imitated from a Kydto fashion set in the huge 
metropolitan temples, and originated perhaps in 
Michinaga’s own H6jdji. Fukuyama remarks that 
the artist has shown on his supposed Todaiji hall 
a form of enrichment of wooden bracketing by 
painted rinceaux which is found on preserved 
Japanese buildings no earlier than the twelfth 
century. The fact can obviously be better used to 
help rebut his position than to support it. 

Of considerable interest to those interested in 
the history of Japanese painting, finally, is an 
article dealing with the screen decorations of a 
palace-temple, the (vanished) Saishé-shitenndin § 
erected in Kydto around 1200 by the retired em- 
peror Go-toba.t The scheme adopted, a celebration 
of the beauties of the Japanese countryside, took 
form from a poetry competition held between the 
most noted versifiers of the court. To each win- 





1See Soper, The Evolution of Buddhist Architecture 
in Japan, Princeton, 1942, note 182. 

* In the reference given above, I stated that the picture 
in the Shigisan-engi departs from strict accuracy in sev- 
eral respects which can be checked; one of them being 
the fact that the bronze lotus petals of the Buddha’s 
throne are shown with “a conventional floral pattern 

. instead of their proper Mandaras of Buddhas and 
lesser divinities.” This is an erroneous conclusion, drawn 
from a small-scale reproduction. Fukuyama’s illustra- 
tion, fig. 127, is large enough to show that the tiny 
swirling lines do indicate haloed figures. 
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ning poem, describing some traditionally beautiful 
spot —in or around Kyoto, in the old Yamato 
neighborhood to the south, along the Inland Sea, 
or even farther away— was attached a screen 
painting. The new degree of realism demanded 
by the taste of the time— which was to culminate 
a century later in so determinedly accurate a pic- 
torial record as the [ppen-shdnin-eden," and which 


contrasts so strikingly with the more generalized 
art of middle Heian —is shown by the note that 
one painter, assigned a view which he had never 
seen, insisted on being sent there by horse before 
he would begin. 


ALEXANDER C. Soper 
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Man In India. Edited by RamMEsH CHANDRA Roy, 
W. G. Arcnwer, and VERRIER Etwin. Pub- 
lished at “Man In India” Office, Ranchi, 
Chota Nagpur. Vol. XXIII, 1943. Nos. 1, 
2, 3—March (pp. 1-94), June (pp. 95-178), 
and September (pp. 179-264), respectively. 
Four rupees each. Annual subscription Rs. 15 
(India) or £ 1-10-0 (foreign). 


The March issue of this quarterly journal is 
devoted to Indian folk-songs and begins with a 
short anthology of folk-poetry (pp. 4-40) con- 
taining selections from previous publications as 
well as items appearing in print for the first time. 
The themes of this sampling vary from courting 
and marriage to dancing and mourning. The poems 
are presented in translation only. As W. G. Archer 
points out in the introduction, the policy is to 
abandon the original form of the poem and to 
utilize ‘the rhythms and sound effects which come 





most naturally to the English. . We believe 
that in terms of this solution translations of 
Indian folk-poetry can preserve all the elements 
essential for anthropology while retaining all the 
ingredients of poetry.’ Scholars seeking further 
data—original form, linguistic information, and 
fuller material—are directed to the printed sources 
listed in the note appended to this article. 

In “The Poetry of the Baiga” (pp. 47-60), 
which is a tribe of Munda-Kol linguistic stock 
living in the Central Provinces, Mr. Archer treats 
the position of poetry in the life of the people. 
He arranges the poems into three main groups; 
the Dadaria or two lined forest songs, the longer 
social dance poems, and the large body of songs 
devoted to the marriage system. The last are sung 
at the various stages of the ceremony and, some- 
times, describe the incidents of a wedding as well 
as reflect the entire marriage situation. In addi- 
tion to these formal songs are considered Baiga 
mantra and riddles. Baiga mantra (charms and 
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incantations) are utilized against disease, for the 
making of love charms, to drive away tigers, etc. 
Riddles reflect the tribal wit and are indulged in 
by children and at weddings. Another feature of 
Baiga life, not separable from the poetry, is that 
of dreams, omens, magic and ritual conduct, and, 
together with the songs, the mantra and riddles, 
provide source material that cannot be ignored in 
the study of the Baiga society. 

Edwin Prideaux follows with “Mother Kosi 
Songs ” (pp. 61-68)—-songs in worship of the Kosi 
river which flows from Tibet and Nepal to the 
plain of North Bhagalpur in Bihar. They reveal 
the reactions of the people to both the threats from 
the river’s floods and the slightest of blessings 
which it affords in the form of silt for the grass 
tracts on which graze the cows of the fortunate. 

“The Role of Songs in Konyak Culture” (pp. 
68-80) by Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf dis- 
cusses the Konyak Nagas, a tribe living in the 
north-eastern part of the Naga hills on the Assam- 
Burma border. They appear to share certain cul- 
tural and linguistic traits distinguishing them 
from other Naga tribes, but do not form a homo- 
geneous group because of the diversity of their 
languages, customs and physical types. The author 
places Konyak, which has a complicated tonal 
system, in the Tibeto-Burmese group. There are 
many Konyak dialects and few non-Konyak Nagas 
can converse in Konyak. It was through the 
medium of Naga-Assamese, the “lingua franca ” 
of the Naga Hills, that the texts of the songs 
were translated to him. The songs illustrate the 
function of poetry in Konyak life—they are not 
only a reflection of ‘the Konyak’s attitude to the 
many aspects of life, they are the principal and 
recognized medium through which the individual 
as well as the group express their most intense 
emotions.’ Illustrations of songs are given in trans- 
lation and in phonetic transcription (tones not 
being indicated) together with comments on the 
single items (ice. the occasions for their use, 
explanations of nuances, symbols, and so on). 

In the epilogue, which takes the form of a letter 
to W. G. Archer, Verrier Elwin mentions types of 
song not taken up in this number—children’s and 
cradle songs, songs of famine and labor, political 
songs, songs of death and mourning, songs of 
pregnancy and the growth of crops, and religious 
poetry. He discusses the problems that arise in 
the preservation and the presentation of folk- 
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poetry in transcription and translation, agreeing 
with Mr. Archer on the printing of the poems in 
the original script. (‘The Roman script, not being 
phonetic, is ill-adapted for the purpose.’) Mr. 
Elwin perhaps overlooks the problems that arise 
in the recording of unwritten languages and the 
contribution of linguistic science to the solution 
of this problem.* 

The first two articles (pp. 98-110) of the June 
issue (“Marriage Number”) consist of Santal 
marriage and courting songs, contributed by 
Archer, and “An Anthology of Marriage Ser- 
mons ” — speeches delivered during marriage cere- 
monies (Santal, Uraon, and others). The third 
(pp. 111-122) by Mary Fuller, entitled “ Maher” 
(English “ mother’s home”), presents poems illus- 
trating the Maharashtra custom of sending a girl 
home for her first confinement. Kinship terms are 
considered. Durga Bhagwat investigates “ Pre- 
marital Puberty-Rites of Girls in Western- 
Maharashtra” and the songs pertaining to them. 
Elwin follows with “The Attitude of Indian 
Aboriginals towards Sexual Impotence” (pp. 127- 
146) and Archer with “ Betrothal Dialogues ” 
of the Santals and the Kharias of the Ranchi 
district in Chota Nagpur who utilize such sym- 
bolic dialogues in the settlement of their marriage 
arrangements (pp. 147-156). 

“The Dewar-Bhauji Relationship ” by Shamrao 
Hivale (pp. 157-167) describes the relations al- 
lowed between a younger brother (dewar) and his 
elder brother’s wife (bhauji) among the Gonds 
and the Pardhans of the hill and forest area of 
east Mandla. The convention allows great liberty 
to the younger brother, permitting him, after his 
elder brother’s death, access to the widow’s person 
and possessions. (Compare the Indo-Aryan cus- 
tom alluded to in the law-books of Manu.)? It is 
still practiced among the aboriginals and the lower 
Hindu castes. “Avenues to Marriage among the 
Bondos of Orissa” (pp. 168-172) by von Fiirer- 
Haimendorf and “ Bhumiya Marriages ” (pp. 173- 
174) by L. N. Sahu complete the number. The 
Bondos (or Bondo Porajas) are an aboriginal race 
of the hill ranges north-west of the Machkund 
river in the Koraput District of Orissa. The author 
assigns their language to the Austro-Asiatic group. 





1 For a most recent work see M. B. Emeneau’s Kota 
Texts. Part I, 1944; Part II, 1946. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 

* And Rig Veda X. 18. 8. 
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This tribe has hitherto been almost completely 
neglected by anthropologists. The Bhumiyas are 
also found in that district. The articles are of 
interest for their sketches of the social structures 
of the respective tribes. 

In the Comment (pp. 179-181) to the September 
issue (“ Murder Number”) Archer outlines the 
problems involved in dealing with murder among 
aboriginals. The understanding of such crimes 
involves ‘a knowledge of tribal values, of the 
situations which lead . . . to impulsive action, of 
the exact engines of provocation.’ It ‘may even 
require for its proper elucidation a knowledge of 
the whole range of tribal life . . . decisions with- 
out anthropology may only possibly be decisions 
without justice.’ “One Hundred Maria Murders” 
(pp. 183-235) by Elwin presents a detailed study 
of a sampling of instances of murder among the 
Bison-Horn Marias of South Bastar. He considers 
seasonal variations, the methods of murder, and 
the causes of such crimes. The causes were found 
to run from domestic infidelity and fear of magic 
to disputes over property and revenge. Crimes of 
women were few (five in number) and lunacy was 


not a serious problem. The remainder of the paper 
deals with the behavior of the murderer after the 
deed and the attitude of the society towards the 
crime (its solution and punishment), and towards 
the criminal and the victim (the treatment of the 
released convict and performance of funeral rites 
for victim and executed criminal). The author 
concludes with the suggestion that the problem of 
the aboriginal prisoner in India and elsewhere be 
considered separately; the sentences for their 
crimes to be served in an atmosphere as similar 
as possible to that of life in their tribe (i.e. food 
to which they are accustomed, priests for their 
festivals, etc.). “Santal Murders” (pp. 236-252) 
contains a similar study by S. M. Nagavi of 
murders among the Santal Parganas during the 
years 1931-41. C. R. Hemeon closes with “Short 
Notes of Some Remarkable Crimes in the Central 
Provinces and Berar” (pp. 235-260). 

There is no need to elaborate the valuable con- 
tribution which this journal is making to Indian 
anthropological science. 


ERNEST BENDER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Il Mito Psicologico nell’India Antica. By MARYLA 
FaLk. Memorie della R. Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei, Classe di Scienze Morali, Storiche, 
e Filologiche, Serie VI., Volume VIII., Fasci- 
culo V., pages 289-738; Rome, 1939. 


Published at an unfortunate time and place, Dr. 
Falk’s large book was at once eclipsed by the war. 
It is still hard to get in this country. 

The aim of the author is to trace by the ‘ genetic 
method’ the unfolding of Indian thought from 
the psychological cosmogony of the Rig-Veda to 
the reflective self-consciousness of later forms of 
Hinduism and Buddhism. In the union of subject 
and object (the familiar tat tvam asi) she sees 
the apogee of Upanishadic speculation and the 
peak toward which all paths lead. 

The headings of the eight chapters show the 
plan of the work: Cosmogonia psicologia; L’ Andro- 
gino universale; Atman e Karman; Apocatastasi 
nell’Evoluzione ; Identita assoluta; Sintesi dei con- 
trastt nella personalita divina; Esclusione e conti- 
nuitd; Le tappe del ritorno. The first two chapters 
deal with the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda; 





the last concerns itself principally with Buddhist 
texts; the others discuss the Upanishads. There 
are four appendices: Purusa, Gayomard, Ymir e 
Zirvan; Genesi della dottrina dei trei Guna; 
Coscienza senza dualita; Updsana e Upanisad. 
Sixteen pages are devoted to a good, comprehensive 
(although not entirely accurate) index, consisting 
principally of Sanskrit terms, but including also 
such words as am~re, dualismo, individuazione, 
molteplicita: the book is therefore convenient for 
students. 

The ‘genetic method’ is a wholly admirable 
attempt to deal with Indian problems in Indian 
terms, to trace the development of Upanishadic 
thought as an organic unity, and to find the 
intrinsic laws in this process of continuous trans- 
formation. The difficulties of such a trial of 
strength are obvious; and whether any laws have 
been found will be doubted by some readers. Never- 
theless, Dr. Falk has written a learned (and con- 
troversial) book which does not depend upon 
transferred European concepts. Thus far the work 
is a success. The reader, however, must be pre- 
pared to follow the author’s often involved course 














of thought —a task at times more difficult than 
reading the text expounded; or else to have fre- 
quent recourse to the index. The latter method 
will turn up many good things: for example, the 
treatment of yoga throughout the book is stimu- 
lating; and the problem of Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism and heterodox Brahmanism is considered 
afresh (p. 584) in relation to the previous evo- 
lution of Indian thought. 

There are, however, definite limitations. Per- 
haps it would not be extravagant to say that even 
complete success with the genetic method would 
result either in sterility or unintelligibility: in 
continuous redefining of Sanskrit words, or in the 
adoption of a kind of private gnostic language; 
unless, of course, the book were written in San- 
skrit and represented a recognized darsana. The 
question which this volume poses for all research 
of this particular kind is whether one can discard 
the comparative method, stay within the Indian 
tradition, use Indian terms (with explanation 
rather than translation)—and yet write clearly in 
a European tongue. If one follows the straight 
path of Indian tradition, one is inevitably led to 
another, later peak of Indian thought from which 
to look back upon the past. A private view is hard 
to share with others; and when the best vantage- 
points are already taken, it is likely to be second- 
rate. To approach the problem from another side: 
we may not believe with Sankara or Ramanuja, 
but we know where to have them; Dr. Falk’s 
hermetic objectivity is more elusive. It may be the 
exclusion of the comparative method, whether in 





*It may be worth special mention that Dr. Falk’s work 
was completed in 1930; and that she did not see Hauer’s 
Anfange der Yoga-Prazis until 1935. 
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mythology or linguistics, which is troubling ;* or 
the parallel implication in the quotation of some 
doubtful Indian etymologies (as of satyam, p. 383) 
that breeds doubt; but that is not all. The method 
itself is in question: it is not, and perhaps it can 
not be, wholly successful and productive when 
used by Western students: it is not likely, even at 
best, to produce more than a commentary or a 
super-commentary ; and a commentary on most of 
the thought of ancient India is such an awesome 
thing that it would have to be superlatively 
brilliant to be completely satisfying. 

The inviting title calls for a word of warning: 
it is somewhat misleading. It is certain that the 
myths of ancient India are at their richest in the 
Rig-Veda and the early Brahmanas; and some 
would believe that these could properly be inter- 
preted psychologically. They are barely touched 
in these copious pages: this book, despite its title, 
will tell no one what the myth of Indra means; 
and the consideration of mdyd (p. 441), no matter 
how well-reasoned, seems to lack a solid basis in 
the thought of the Rig-Veda. It is therefore proba- 
ble that the psychological interpretation would 
have been more completely convincing had the 
roots of ideas been traced farther back; and it is 
likely that such an investigation would have 
changed the author’s view that the mythic vision 
is proper to the infancy of a culture. 

But there are many ways to ancient India and 
many reasons for going there. Dr. Falk’s sincerity 
is obvious; for that, if for nothing else—perhaps 
for that above all—the book is worth reading. 


Murray Fow.er 





* Dr. Falk knows the comparative method; her knowl- 
edge of other religions is wide: cf. Appendix 1. 





Turkish Reader. By Paut WittTex. London: Lund 
Humphries, 1945. Pp. xiii + 134. 


Vocabulary to the Turkish Reader. By Pavt 
Wirtek. London: Lund Humphries, 1945. 
Pp. 27. 


A serious lacuna in Turkish Hilfsmittel has 
finally been filled by Wittek’s Turkish Reader. 
This little work shows what excellent results are 
obtainable from the efforts of a scholar-teacher. 





It will be used wherever Turkish is taught, either 
at the undergraduate or graduate level, and by 
self-teaching students for whose needs it is par- 
ticularly well adapted. Considerable searching with 
a sharp pedagogical eye was necessary in order to 
winnow out from the voluminous material items 
suitable for students in the early stages of their 
reading. This is a critical time since Turkish 
word order, unlike Arabic, offers a rather serious 
problem to many students and may lead to op- 
pressive discouragement. However, this reader does 
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not cater to the complete tyro; for, as Wittek him- 
self remarks on page v of this introduction, “it is 
not an exercise book for the beginner, this purpose 
being already served by S. Topalian’s Turkish 
Reader (London: Kegan Paul, Trubner and Co., 
1940). It is rather a collection of texts preparing 
the student for what he will meet with in Turkish 
books and newspapers, now, owing to the war 
almost unobtainable to him.” This is unfortunate 
because the Topalian reader likewise fails to meet 
the needs of beginners, in spite of the author’s 
avowed purpose. It is a small book of 61 pages 
containing some 70 ungraded selections, ranging 
from one to three paragraphs in length and thus 
abounding in the almost inevitable tediousness 
and difficulty inherent in very short pieces taken 
from context. In addition, about one-third of the 
selections are poems, some of them far from easy. 
The prose passages—almost all in the official style 
—are chiefly dry descriptive bits dealing with the 
geography, history, and economic aspects of the 
Turkish republic. The vocabulary is a mere listing 
of an English equivalent or two, not always the 
nearest, of the Turkish words. Wittek would there- 
fore have immeasurably improved the value of his 
book for all classes of students had he included a 
number of simpler pieces. 

Professor Wittek selected most of the texts from 
Siileyman Sevket’s Giizel Yazilar, Ahmet Cevat’s 
Dilbilgisi, Mahmut Kemal’s Son Asir Tiirk Sair- 
leri, Hasan Ali’s Tiirk Edebiyatina Toplu Bir 
Bakts, and the newspapers. These vary greatly in 
content, style, and degree of difficulty, although 
some attempt was made to grade them. The 45 
selections of uneven length are arranged in four 
sections: (1) “Atatiirk’s Turkey ” — chiefly po- 
litical and ideological pieces written or delivered 
by Atatiirk himself; (2) “Short Examples ” — 
some easy poetry, proverbs, etc., including a few 
of the inevitable jokes of Nasreddin Hoja; (3) 
“From Newspapers ” — justly the largest section 
of the book, well graded and interesting articles; 
(4) “ Reading ” — four longer specimens of out- 
standing literary value, Mehmet Emin’s famous 
poem Anadolu, two short stories, one by Yakup 
Kadri, the other by Omer Seyfettin, and a scene 
from a play by one of Turkey’s most distinguished 
author-diplomats, Resat Nuri. 
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Before reaching the astra, it may be necessary 
for a learner to overcome many aspera, but it seems 
hardly the teacher’s task to add to them. Pub- 
lishing in a separate boklet an alphabetic list or 
index of all the words — without meanings, but 
with references to location in the text — found in 
the vocabularies to each page and in the notes is 
a puzzling and gratuitous nuisance. This is to 
provide context as a help in interpreting the word 
in a given occurrence. One of the assumptions 
underlying this arrangement is that the desire to 
avoid the bothersome and time-consuming method 
of thumbing a glossary or trying to recall previous 
occurrences will goad the student into greater 
efforts to learn and retain the words when they 
first appear. This is questionable psychology, being 
more likely to irritate the student; it might even 
goad him into using Thompson’s New Turkish- 
English Dictionary. I dare say that 4 out of every 
5 words in an average text that are sought in a 
dictionary can be quickly and satisfactorily trans- 
lated by the first or basic meaning. Even words 
with multiple meanings or vague force can often 
be translated ad hoc. In any case, the needs of 
context could have been equally well served by a 
glossary containing the page references inserted 
after the meanings. But whatever the theory on 
what a vocabulary should comprise, it is hard to 
understand why this one was printed in a separate 
booklet. 

However, these are after all only minor defects 
in an excellent reader. Wittek’s selections are 
representative of the various modern styles and 
cannot be praised too highly. Well arranged, adult 
and invariably interesting, not too difficult (his 
translation aids, grammatical and exegetical notes 
are unusually helpful), they will stimulate the 
student as well as lighten the load of the teacher. 
The rich vocabulary of some 4000 items, each 
listed on the page of text where it first occurs and 
with etymology indicated, is a useful feature. The 
student who works through this reader will be 
rewarded by a justifiable feeling of achievement 
and of solid confidence in his ability to read almost 
anything in modern Turkish. 


SIDNEY GLAZER 


Tue Lisrary oF CONGRESS 
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First Steps in Modern Turkish. By Herman H. 
Kreiper. Istanbul, 1945. Pp. 372. 


Kreider’s grammar is designed for those who 
jntend to live and work in Turkey, not for those 
who wish to study Turkish history or literature 
in the original. A mastery of the contents of this 
book, in spite of the modest scope implied by the 
title, plus some practice on simple reading mate- 
rials, will enable the average student to tackle 
Wittek’s Turkish Reader. With the aid of Kreider’s 
enlarged and superb vocabulary, the able student 
could probably plunge right into this reader or 
even pick his way through a newspaper. 

This grammar was conceived and executed on 
the traditional pattern, i.e. each lesson contains 
several grammatical rules or paradigms, some 20 
new words, 10-15 “ typical sentences ” in Turkish 
with their English translation, and a batch of 
practice exercises set up, curiously enough, in the 
back of the book. The gradation of the material 
is good and the explanations generally simple and 
clear. But some of the lessons are unbalanced 
by the excessive amount of either grammar or 
vocabulary to be learned for a given class period ; 
some, particularly those dealing with the izafet and 
the use of the past definite participle to express the 
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relative clause, will no doubt compel the teacher to 
paraphrase or provide further elucidation. 

Even in a grammar of the conventional type, 
one would have welcomed more realistic and less 
childish illustrative sentences than, “Is the milk 
in the kettle today’s milk?” or, “ Ismail is eight 
years old; let him henceforth comb his own hair,” 
or, “ The mischievous child began to pluck flowers 
from the tree.” The Turkish of the “ typical sen- 
tences” is accurate and idiomatic; unfortunately 
the same cannot be said for the English transla- 
tions. With all due respect for the value of occa- 
sional literal renderings, there are far too many 
clumsy sentences like, “ There are no lessons today 
to require that the bell should be rung,” or, “It is 
not a thing that will be lost so easily.” 

First Steps in Turkish, in spite of its weak- 
nesses, is a good manual. Those teachers who 
prefer to use, even for the spoken language, a 
grammar arranged in accordance with traditional 
principles, will probably find that its coverage of 
the salient phenomena, clear and attractive print, 
freedom from error, and sound pedagogical organi- 
zation make it the best beginner’s textbook on the 
market today. 

SIDNEY GLAZER 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 














PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


MEETING AT NEW YORK CITY, 1946 


The One Hundred and Fifty-sixth Meeting of the Society was held at Columbia University in 
New York City on April 24, 25, and 26. The following members of the society registered their 


attendance: 


W. F. Albright 
E. B. Allen 

C. Atkinson 

E. Bender 

W. Bingham 
C. J. Blair 

D. Bodde 

P. A. Boodberg 
G. W. Briggs 
W. N. Brown 
B. W. Buchanan 
L. Bull 

E. E. Calverley 
S. Cammann 
Mrs. D. Carter 
A. D. Chaurize 
V. E. Crawford 
J. DeFrancis 
A. S. DeWitt 
H. H. Dubs 

P. E. Dumont 
J.J. L. Duyvendak 
I. Dyen 

C. A. Ferguson 
R. N. Frye 

C. 8S. Gardner 
T. H. Gaster 
Mary J. Gates 


W. J. Gedney 
H. 8. Gehman 
B. Geiger 

H. L. Ginsberg 
J. Goette 

A. Goetze 

H. Goldman 

L. C. Goodrich 
E. Adelaide Hahn 
A. S. Halkin 
Ardelia R. Hall 
R. A. Hall, Jr. 
D. G. Haring 
L. Hartman 

L. M. Hartman, ITT 
W. B. Henning 
F. S. Hulse 

E. H. Hume 

R. E. Hume 
J.C. Hurewitz 
A. Jeffery 

Mrs. A. Jeffery 
E. J. Jurji 

A. E. Kober 

S. N. Kramer 
R. P. Kramers 
W. L. Lancey 
K. F. Leidecker 


W. Leslau P. Scherer 
Ilse Lichtenstiidter B. Schwartz 
O. J. Maenchen R. W. Sell 
Alice Maginnis O. R. Sellers 
J.G. Mahler J. K. Shryock 


Mrs. J. Marin M. A. Simsar 
T. J. Meek P. W. Skehan 
I. Mendelsohn M. W. Smith 


J. M. Menzies E. A. Speiser 

J. L. Mish D. von den Steinen 
J. Morgenstern F, J. Stephens 

H. T. Muzumdar E. H. Sturtevant 
Mrs. V. C. Nalbandian Nancy Lee Swann 
O. Neugebauer P. Tedesco 

F. North Mrs. W. S. Thomas 
J.J. Obermann C. C. Torrey 

R. T. O'Callaghan G. L. Trager 

L. Oppenheim M. Vogelstein 

H. M. Orlinsky Marian Welker 

M. H. Pope R. S. Wells 

J. B. Pritchard J. W. Wevers 

M. A. Reed R. J. Williams 
Frances E. Roberds J. A. Wilson 
Grace Robinson F. V. Winnett 

F. Rosenthal K. A. Wittfogel 


S. Rosso R. E. Wolfe 
Mrs. M. T. J. Rowe L. H. Wood 
A. Sachs Doris E. Wrigley 


Total, 112 


THE FIRST SESSION 





The first session of the meeting was called to 
order by President E. A. Speiser at 10.00 A. M., 
Wednesday, April 24, in the Harkness Academic 
Theatre of Columbia University. Dr. F. D. Facken- 
thal, Acting President of Columbia University, 
addressed the Society with a few well chosen 
remarks of welcome. 


A. BUSINESS MEETING 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Secretary reported as follows: 


1. The total number of members now on the roll of the 
Society is 831. This includes a considerable number of 
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members with whom we have not yet re-established con- 
tact after their displacement by the war. We may 
eventually discover, therefore, that the number just 
given is, for one reason or another, somewhat greater 
than the actual number of our members. Since May 21, 
1945, the date of my last report on membership to the 
Executive Committee, 33 new members have been elected 
and qualified. In the same period we have lost by 
resignation 18, and 8 by death. 

2. This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the 
election to corporate membership in the Society of 
George Melville Bolling, Professor Emeritus of Greek 
Language and Literature, Ohio State University. 

3. Upon the invitation of the institutions involved, 
the Society was represented on three special occasions 
during the present academic year, as follows: 

An Academic Convocation celebrating the Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary of the opening of Wilson College, Chambers- 
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burg, Pennsylvania, October 13, 1945. Our delegate was 
Jacob M. Myers. 

The inauguration of Ralph Cooper Hutchison as Presi- 
dent of Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, October 
96, 1945. Our delegate was Raymond 8S. Haupert. 

The Fiftieth Annual Meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences, held in Philadelphia, 
April 5-6, 1946. Our delegate was John K. Shryock. 


4. During the present academic year the Secretary 
has learned of the death of the following members. 
(The date of election to the Society is indicated by the 
numbers in parentheses. ) 


Loring Woart Batten d. January 6, 1946 (1894) 
Caleb Frank Gates d. April 19, 1946 (1929) 
Frank H. Hallock d. December 13, 1944 (1926) 
Arthur Berridale Keith d. October 5, 1944 (1938) 
Valentin K. Miiller d. October 17, 1945 (1931) 
Reynolds Alleyne Nicholson d. August 27, 1945 (1936) 
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John Dyneley Prince d. October 11,1945 (1888) 
Theodore Leslie Shear d. July 3, 1945 (1923) 
Margaret Dwight Whitney d. October 11,1945 (1908) 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ferris J. STEPHENS, Secretary. 


It was voted that the report be adopted. 

It was voted to instruct the Secretary to send 
a telegram to Professor George Melville Bolling 
congratulating him on his fifty years of member- 
ship in the Society. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer submitted the report upon the 
Society’s finances for the fiscal year 1945 as 
follows: 


1. BALANCE SHEET 





Assets 
De Ce iii sa oi insds caece den $23,635.13 
Cash held by Yale University, December 31 5,844.08 
New Haven Savings Bank, balance Decem- 
| ee err er terre 1,073.87 
$30,553.08 
*The market value as of December 31, 1945 was 


approximately $27,785.16. The average yield on the 
investment cost was 4.1 per cent. 


Liabilities 
EE, DONE 55. 60.6.5 056 5a KES Owe $20,203.00 
ree eT TTT ere Te 2,000.00 
Balance in General Account............. 2,675.50 
Balance in Monograph Account.......... 5,637.85 
Balance in Offprint Account............. 36.73 


$30,553.08 


2. CERTIFICATE OF HOLDINGS 


January 4, 1946 


This is to advise you that as of December 31, 1945, 
Yale University was holding in safekeeping for account 
of the American Oriental Society the following securities 
and cash: 


Bonds 


$2,000 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 4s of 1956 
2,000 Morris & Essex R. R. Ist ref. 34s of 2000 
1,000 U. S. Treasury 24s of 1952 


Stocks 


15 shs. American Tel. & Tel. common 


12 “ Bankers Trust Co. common 

18 “ Chemical Bank & Trust Co. common 

10 “ First National Bank of Boston common 
5 “ Union Pacific R. R. common 

7 “ &E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. common 
18 “ General Electric Co. common 


3 “ Norfolk & Western common 
10 “ American District Telegraph Co. common 
35 “ United Aircraft Corpn. common 
50 “ Standard Oil Co. of California common 
35 “ Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
35 “ National Dairy Products Corpn, common 
32 “ Sears Roebuck & Co. 
14 “ Secovill Mfg. Co. 

Mortgage 


688-90 Dixwell Avenue, 5 per cent—Estate of Baldas- 
sarre Saturuo $5,353.16 


Cash on hand—$5,844.08 
Very truly yours, 


H. J. OSTRANDER, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


(signed ) 
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3. SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Receipts Disbursements 


I BE yn cccccncncenns coe eentione $ 3,251.60 Journal and Offprints $ 4,337.65 
Life membership fees. ............+++-+ 112.50 Secretary-Treasurer Account 819.80 
Income from investments 1,198.36 Monograph Account 4,201.83 
Income from Nies Fund 353.40 Librarian’s Account 138.41 
er I ok nccatennewimmas 1,615.55 ACLS dues 25.00 
Subventions to publications............. 4,350.50 ACE dues 10.00 
Payments on principal of mortgage...... 223.04 Purchase of securities...............+-- 286.69 
Refunds from authors..............0+0+ 37.30 Deposited check unpaid by bank 5.00 
Advance payments received 6.28 Refund to ASOR 1.00 
Collected for ASOR vr 1.00 Special committee on Journal 91.14 
Use of mailing list 3.00 __ 
—— $ 9,916.52 

$11,152.53 Cash balance January 1, 1945 $ 5,681.94 
Surplus of receipts over disbursements 1,236.01 


Cash balance December 31, 1945 $ 6,917.95 


4. GENERAL ACCOUNT 


Credits Debits 
Balance January 1, 1945............... $ 2,774.43 Budget appropriations * 
Ec data Ch bas eh ce ends waes oo 3,251.60 Journal $3,412.00 
Income from investments............... 1,198.36 
Advance payments received 4.53 Secretary-Treasurer’s honora- 
Collected for ASOR 1.00 250.00 
Returned from Journal Account 340.18 Secretary-Treasurer’s expense 800.00 
Returned from Secretary-Treasurer’s Ac- Committee on Promotion of 
count 233.20 Oriental Research 25.00 
Returned from Committee on Promotion Librarian’s account 150.00 
of Oriental Research 25.00 BS chcexrcsssnucan 25.00 
Returned from Librarian’s Account 17.84 ACE dues 10.00 
Returned from Contingency Fund 2,111.29 Contingency Fund 2,202.43 
sentuambaceersagees Deposited check unpaid by 
$ 9,957.43 5.00 
Refunded to ASOR 1.00 
Credit transferred to Mono- 
graph Account 
$ 7,281.93 


Balance December 31, 1945 $ 2,675.50 





* Approved by the Executive Committee May 30, 1945. 


5. JOURNAL ACCOUNT 


Credits Debits 
Budget for Journal $ 3,412.00 Manufacturing cost $3,366.04 
Budget for Honoraria 400.00 Honoraria 400.00 
Sales (Yale Press) 624.08 Editorial expenses 332.00 
Sales (Office ) 175.79 Expended for authors........ 155.97 
BE TN, ox cnvcecc vecsvevens snes 37.30 Postage, express and supplies. 81.99 
From Offprint Account 27.01 a 4,336.00 


—_—_———— 


$ 4,676.18 Balance returned to General Account.... $ 340.18 


6. OFFPRINT ACCOUNT 


Credits Debits 


Balance January 1, 1945................ § 20.33 Postage 
Sales 37.06 Transferred to Journal Account 27.01 
Author Payment 8.00 —_— 


65.39 Balance December 31, 1945 








Credits 


or 


tied 


While the figures below represent the actual cash 
transactions of 1945, the balance does not represent the 
true state of the fund. The balance will be reduced by 
over $4,100 by the costs of publication of AOS 29. These 
costs will appear in next year’s accounts. 


Credits 


Balance January 1, 1945..............+.. 
Income from Nies Fund..............++ 
Y. W. C. A. Payment on AOS 27 
ACLS Payment on AOS 27.............. 
ACLS Payment on AOS 30.............. 
ACLS Payment on AOS 29.............. 
Mathematical Association Payment on 


Author Payment on AOS 29 
ASOR Payment on AOS 29 
Advance Payments Received on Sales.... 
Credit transferred from General Account. 
Masetete Gar Babee. ...ccccccccsccccsees 


Debits 


Publication Costs AOS 27.... 
Publication Costs AOS 28.... 
Publication Costs AOS 30.... 
Refund University of Hawaii. . 
Postage, Express and Supplies. 
PC ere 


Balance December 31, 1945 


Credits 
en ee ee 
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Budget for expenses............-2..00- 


Catalogue Sales ...........-seeeeeeeees 


0 Budget for honorarium................. 
: Sale of addressograph service 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

% Credits 

, TO re 
t 

| 


ee 


. SECRETARY-TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 


Debits 
Office Secretary.............. $ 442.50 
i rer eee ere 250.00 
Office Expemses.............. 117.30 
Accounting services.......... 10.00 


Balance returned to General Account.... 


. LIBRARIAN’S ACCOUNT 


Debits 
Binding onc cccccscsccccsccs $ 136.45 
Postage and Express......... 1.96 


Balance returned to General Account.... 


9. MONOGRAPH ACCOUNT 


Itemized Sales of Monographs 


Barton, Royal Inscriptions............ ( 6) 
AOS II-III Edgerton ........... ( 5) 
IV NE oo scene ewen [ 2 
MN ckvinnciondis (11) 

VI MEE Geir dwincecue (12) 

VII CI tak oles ( 4) 
VIII IIS aa fos done Hekate (16) 

IX ee ree ( 4) 

: eee eee ( 6) 

XI Ghryoew ...cccscccce (11) 

XII ED gc viunwnnad ( 5) 
XIII pO errr. (19) 
XIV CE so nin ack sie we ( 8) 
XV EE Sancccerenes (11) 

XVI ME, -wswmineancdnted (17) 
XVII pr re (20) 
XVIII MN Seka veka weus ( 4) 
XIX Me a hakurcaeh ian ( 6) 
xX errr rare (29) 
XXI ee ( 7) 
XXII Coomaraswamy ...... (18) 
XXIV ee (23) 
XXV Ree ( 7) 
XXVI re ( 2) 
ro a ree (93) 
XXVIII Cerro (22) 
XXIX Neugebauer-Sachs ....( 3) 
eet WOME cs cccccscces (42) 


10. CONTINGENCY FUND 


Debits 


Meeting of Special Committee on the 
| EP POPET TT UTI TTT TTT TT TTT Tee 


Balance returned to General Account.... 


(signed) Ferrris J. STEPHENS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS 


The Committee has to report the addition of 
twenty-four (24) shares of Sears Roebuck as stock 
dividend on October 24th, and 24 shares of Chemi- 
cal Bank and Trust Co. as a stock dividend on 
November 26th. We have purchased for the 


Society 54 shares of Chemical Bank and Trust 


Co. on Dec. 22nd. 
The Society now holds the following securities: 


Market Price 
Dec. 30, 1945 


Bonds Cost 


2 Eastern Gas Fuel Associates * 

$ 1,936.67 $ 2,030.00 

2 Morris and Essex R. R. Ist 
ref 34s of 2,000 


1 U.S. Treasury 24s of 1952.. 


1,900.68 
1,070.89 


1,440.00 
1,072.50 


Stocks 
shs. 


15 American Tel. and Tel. com- 
mon 
Banker’s Trust, common.... 
18 Chemical Bank & Trust, com- 
mon 
10 First Nat’l] Bank of Boston, 
common 
Union Pacific R. R., 
mon 
E. I. duPont de Nemours, 
common 
General Electric Co., common 
Norfolk & Western R. R., 
common 
American District Telegraph, 
common 
United Aircraft Corp., com- 
mon 
Standard Oil of California, 
common 
Texas Gulf Sulphur, common 
Nat’l Dairy Products, com- 
mon 
Sears Roebuck and Co., com- 
mon 
Seovill Manufacturing 
common 


2,515.88 
605.00 


2,850.00 
606.00 


954.19 945.00 


465.00 540.00 
com- 

666.78 700.00 

1,014.48 

605.50 


1,302.00 

850.50 
620.88 735.00 
967.50 1,120.00 
1,035.10 1,207.50 


992.45 
1,098.68 


2,387.50 
1,680.00 
668.61 1,207.50 
673.68 1,160.00 


490.00 598.50 





$18,281.97 $27,785.16 


The total of our mortgage on the property at 688-90 
Dixwell Avenue, New Haven, has been reduced to 
$5,353.16, by the payment on principal during the year 
1945 of the amount of $223.04. 


E. H. STURTEVANT, 
Chairman, 


(signed ) 





* Now called for redemption. 
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AupDITOR’s REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the Treasurer and the Committee on Investments of 
the American Oriental Society and that we believe them 
to be correct and in accord with the report submitted. 


JULIAN J. OBERMANN, 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, 


Auditing Committee. 


(signed ) 
(signed ) 


Date February 5, 1946. 


It was voted to adopt the report of the Treas- 
urer and of the Auditors. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS 


In the absence of the Editor his report was 
presented by the Secretary as follows: 


During the year 1945-46, the editors have published 
parts 2, 3, 4 of Volume 65 of the Journal, and part 1 
of Volume 66. Volume 65 consisted of 289 pages, con- 
taining 19 articles, 8 brief communications, 13 reviews 
of books, together with reports of the Society and a list 
of members. The items were distributed as to region in 
the following manner: Near East 17, Hittite and Ana- 
toli 5, Middle East 5, Far East 13. Their distribution as 
to subject matter was: Grammatical and Linguistic (both 
historical and descriptive) 15, Philological, Literary, 
and Folkloristic 6, Historical 9, Art and Archaeology 6, 
Philosophy 4. 

In the American Oriental Series one new volume has 
appeared: Volume 29, Mathematical Cuneiform Texts, 
by O. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. The publication of this 
volume was aided by grants from the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Mathematical Association 
of America. The volume was published jointly with the 
American Schools of Oriental Research. Three other 
volumes are in various stages of production: Abi 
Hayyin’s Commentary on the Alfiyya, by Sidney Glazer, 
The Eames Babylonian Collection in the New York 
Public Library, by Leo Oppenheim, and A Bibliographical 
Handbook of Negro Africa, by H. A. Wieschhoff. 

Four other volumes have been accepted in principle, 
and small sums of money toward publication of two of 
them have already been obtained. The four volumes are 
by Dumont, Kent, Grunebaum, and Marian Welker. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Society’s Librarian: 


During the year 1945/46, sixty-five volumes and ninety- 
three numbers of periodicals have been added to the 
Library. Of the periodicals, eighty-six were in con- 
tinuance of sets already in the Library; seven represent 
sets new to the Library. Seventy-five volumes repre- 
senting sets and monographs in frequent use have been 
bound. Thirteen volumes have been loaned to non-resident 
members of the Society. 
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The cataloging of books, pamphlets and periodicals is 
up to date. 
The following is the list of accessions for the year: 

Aiyappan, A. Iravas and culture change. 1944. (Madras. 
Government museum. Bull. New ser. General sec- 
tion, v. 5, no. 1) 

American library association. International relations 
board. Committee on aid to libraries in war areas. 
Books published in the United States, 1939-1943; 
a selection for reference libraries. 1945. 

Barnouw, A. J., ed. The contribution of Holland to the 
sciences; a symposium ed. by A. J. Barnouw and 
B. Landheer. With an introduction by P. Debye. 
1943. 

Beale, T. W. An oriental biographical dictionary. A 
new ed., rev. and enl. by H. G. Keene. 1894. 

{Ben Horin, Uri] The works of Max Meyerhof, a bib- 
liography. 1944. 

Buck, P. H. An introduction to Polynesian anthropology, 
by Te Rangi Hiroa (Peter H. Buck) 1945. (Bernice 
P. Bishop museum. Bull. 187) 

Burrows, E. G. Songs of Uvea and Futuna. 1945. 
(Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bull. 183) 

Caleutta. Imperial library. Author catalogue of printed 
books in Bengali language. A-L. 1941-43. 2v. 
Caton-Thompson, G. The tombs and Moon temple of 
Hureidha (Hadhramaut) 1944. (Reports of the 
Research committee of the Society of antiquaries 

of London, no. XIII) 

Chiang, Kai-shek. All we are and all we have. Speeches 
and messages since Pearl Harbor. [1942] 

Chiang, Kai-shek. Before final victory; speeches. [1945] 

Chiang, Mei-ling (Sung) We Chinese women, speeches 
and writings during the first United nations year. 
[1943] 

China. Ministry of information. China after five years 
of war. [1942] 

China [the official publication of the China society of 
America, ine.] v. 16, July, 1945. 1945. 

Chrétien, C. D. The quantitative method for determining 
linguistic relationships. 1943. (Univ. of California 
publications in linguistics, v. 1, no. 2) 

Christy, A. E., ed. The Asian legacy and American life. 
[1945] 

Churgin, P. The Targum to Hagiographa. 1945. 

— A. K. [Bibliography of his writings] 
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Coomaraswamy, A. K. The Lady of the Hare, by John 
Layard. [1945] 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. On the Loathly Bride. [1945] 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. “Spiritual paternity” and the 
“ puppet-complex.” [1945] 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. Taniikrt. [1945] 

Coomaraswamy, A. K. What is civilization? [1946] 

Daniels, O. Dictionary of Japanese (sdsho) writing 
forms. 1944. 

Dumézil, G. Horace et les Curiaces. [1942] (His Les 
mythes romains [1]) 

Dumézil, G. Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus. 6. éd. [1941] 
(La Montagne Sainte-Geneviéve, 1) 

Dumézil, G. Mitra-Varuna, essai sur deux représenta- 

tions indo-européennes de la souveraineté. 1940. 

(Bibliothéque de I’Ecole des hautes études. Sciences 

religieuses. LVI. v.) 
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Dumézil, G. Mythes et dieux des Germains. 1939. 
(Mythes et religions [1]) 

Dumézil, G. Naissance de Rome. 3. éd. [1944] (La 
Montagne Sainte-Geneviéve, 3) His Jupiter, Mars, 
Quirinus, II. 

Dumézil, G. Servius et la Fortune. 4. éd. [1943] (His 
Les mythes romains [2]) 

Eberhard, W. Cin romaninin Cin hayatindaki yeri 
(Der chinesische Roman) 1945. 

Eberhard, W. Kay’lar kabilesi hakkinda sinolojik miila- 
hazalar. 1944. 

Fischel, W. J. The Jews of Central Asia (Khorasan) 
in medieval Hebrew and Islamic literature. [1945] 

Fox, D. R. Union college, an unfinished history. [1945] 

Goetz, H. Gurjara rule and Gurjara art in the Chamba 
Himalaya. [1944] Typewritten ms. 

Hambly, W. D. Craniometry of Ambrym Island. 1946. 
(Chicago. Natural history museum. Fieldiana. 
Anthropology, v. 37, no. 1) 

Ibn Kammina, Sa‘d ibn Mansir, called. The Arabic 
treatise on the immortality of the soul, with a 
bibliographical note by L. Nemoy. 1944. 

Journal des orientalistes, bulletin mensuel. no. 6-7, 
juin-juillet 1875. 1875. 

Kroeber, A. L. Classification of the Yuman languages. 
1943, (Univ. of California publications in linguistics, 
v. 1, no. 3) 

Lake, K., ed. Dated Greek minuscule manuscripts to the 
year 1200, ed. by K. Lake and S. Lake. Indices 
v. 1-10. 1945. (Monumenta palaeographica vetera. 
Ist ser.) 

Leslau, W. Gafat documents; records of a south-Ethiopic 
language. 1945. (American oriental ser., v. 28) 
Leslau, W. Short grammar of Tigré. 1945. (Publications 
of the American oriental society. Offprint ser., no. 

18) 

Minorskil, V. F. Khaqaini and Andronicus Comnenus. 
1945. 

Mitchell, K. L. India without fable. 1942. 

Mookerji, R. K. Chandragupta Maurya and his times. 
1943. (Sir William Meyer lectures, 1940-41) 

Morey, C. R. Early Christian art. 1942. 

Morgenstern, J. The ark, the ephod, and the “tent of 
meeting.” 1945. (The Henry and Ida Krolik me- 
morial publications, v. II) 

Nagari pracharini sabhi. The twelfth report on the 
search of Hindi manuscripts for the years 1923, 
1924 and 1925, by the late Dr. Hiralal. Prepared 
under the auspices of and published by the Nagari 
pracharini sabha, Benares, under the patronage of 
the United Provinces. 1944. 2v. 

Neufeld, E. Ancient Hebrew marriage laws, with special 
references to general Semitic laws and customs. 
[1944] 

Neugebauer, O., ed. Mathematical cuneiform texts, ed. 
by O. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. With a chapter by 
A. Goetze. 1945. (American oriental ser., v. 29) 

Nielsen, D. Der dreieinige Gott in religionshistorischer 
Beleuchtung. 2. Bd. Die drei Naturgottheiten. 1. 
Teil. Kap. 1-6. 1942. 

Nizimi, Ganjawi. Makhzanol asrar, the treasury of 
mysteries. Tr. for the first time from the Persian, 
with an introductory essay by Gholim Hosein 
Darab. 1945. (Probsthain’s oriental ser., v. XX VII) 
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Pallis, M. A. The way and the mountain. [1945] 

Paschall, C. The semasiology of words derived from 
Indo-European *nem-. 1943. (Univ. of California 
publications in linguistics, v. 1, no. 1) 

Patric, J. Why Japan was strong. 1943. 

Quimby, G. I. Pottery from the Aleutian Islands. 1945. 
(Chicago. Natural history museum. Fieldiana. 
Anthropology, v. 36, no. 1) 

Ramiyana. The Ramayana; or, The wanderings of Shri 
Raman, from Ayothyé to Langk& in the early part 
of Thrétha yugam, according to Saint Valmiki, briefly 
told in English by Lady Ramanathan. With an 
introduction and with notes in the appendix, pre- 
pared by Sir Ponnambalan Ramanathan. 1931. 

Ross, M. C. A Coptic bronze flask. 1945. 

Roth, R. von. Der Atharvaveda in Kaschmir. 1875. 

Rowley, H. H. European scholars and publications 
chiefly relating to the Old Testament during the 
war years. [19467] 

Ryan, G. J. The De incarnatione of Athanasius. Pt. 1. 
The long recension manuscripts. [1945] (Studies 
and documents, XIV) 

Shedd, E. C. Assyrian place names. Chap. 5-7. [1945] 
Typewritten ms. 

Simon, W. How to study and write Chinese characters; 
Chinese radicals and phonetics. 1944. 

Thompson, L. The native culture of the Marianas 
Islands. 1945. (Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bull. 
185) 

Torrey, C. C. The Apocryphal literature. 1945. 

Vivre et penser, recherches d’exégése et d’histoire. 1.-3. 
sér. 1941-45. 3v. 

Whitney, W. D. The roots, verb-forms, and primary 
derivatives of the Sanskrit language. [1945] (Bib- 
liothek indogermanischer Grammatiken, Bd. II, 
Anhang II) American oriental ser., v. 30. 

Wolfe, R. E. Meet Amos and Hosea, the prophets of 
Israel. [lst ed.] [1945] 

JAMES T. BABB, 
Librarian. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Executive Committee: 


In the interval between annual meetings the Executive 
Committee carries on the business of the Society by mail 
votes. Since the last printed report of the Committee’s 
actions it has voted to elect to membership in the Society 
42 persons. 

Early last summer the Committee received a communi- 
cation from the Executive Committee of the Middle West 
Branch dealing with problems of the policy of our Journal. 
President Speiser, with the confirmation of the Execu- 
tive Committee, appointed a special committee to study 
and report on this communication. The special com- 
mittee reported its findings to the Executive Committee 
and the report was approved. The following is the 
report as adopted by the Executive Committee. 

“A special committee to consider communications 
from the Middle West Branch met at the University of 





Pennsylvania on July 21, 1945: —W. N. Brown, L. C. 
Goodrich, Z. S. Harris, F. J. Stephens, J. A. Wilson, 
and E. A. Speiser presiding. The communications from 
the Middle West Branch had raised questions about the 
scope, direction, and effectiveness of the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society. 

The problem was considered to go beyond the Journal 
alone and to include the scope and direction of the 
Society itself: what the Society is now in the expressed 
interests of its membership, and what it may become 
in the post-war period. Only in such a context could 
the effectiveness of the Journal be considered. 

Since the Journal has been criticized as heavily 
weighted on the Near East, on the ancient and medieval, 
and on linguistics, the question was posed as to whether 
the Society was and would be changing in the weight 
of its interest toward further Asia, toward the modern, 
and toward general cultural and broadly interpretative 
studies. It was conceded that there might be such trends 
temporally, regionally, and functionally. It was agreed, 
further, that the Society and its Journal would and 
should remain essentially humanistic and should not 
express concerns which were quite definitely those of 
the social sciences. 

The argument was advanced with success that the 
Society and the Journal represented the expressed inter- 
ests of its active members. From an original predomi- 
nant concern with China, it had successively shifted 
emphasis to Biblical studies, Assyriological studies, etc., 
and was now expressing a new interest in descriptive 
linguistics. Even this new and active interest was not 
cut of proportion to the attention normally given to a 
new method of analysis: on a page count from 1942 to 
the present (over 3 years) less than 10 per cent of the 
material has been in descriptive linguistics. As new 
interests and methods appear they will be expressed in 
membership, in papers read at the meetings, and in 
articles offered to the Journal. The Editors of the 
Society have made a deliberate effort to find scholarly 
contributions of varied content in the past and will 
continue to do so. But the articles and monographs 
published are really representative of the materials 
which the members now want to have published. 

Attention was given to suggestions that the number 
of Editors might be increased by the inclusion of an 
Editor of more general interests, of concern with the 
modern scene, or of a cultural-anthropological concern. 
Alternatively, a proposal was examined that the Edi- 
torial board be expanded to six, with a humanist and 
a linguist-anthropologist for each large region. In terms 
of the indicated qualifications of each additional editor 
these suggestions failed to create any enthusiasm. No 
one could see clearly the specific contribution which 
might be made by an additional man or men of rather 
vaguely defined functions. There was also some senti- 
ment against deviation from the chief humanistic inter- 
est and against a much larger board, which might be 
unwieldy. 

The proposition that the Journal might be split into 
Near Eastern and East Asiatic sections was discussed 
at some length. In terms of the proportions of members 
it was agreed that East Asia was adequately repre- 
sented by material published in the Journal. It was 
not felt that a quarter of the membership could support 

















a full half of the material, either by separating into a 
distinct Journal or by taking over half of the numbers. 
The committee was unanimous in its opinion that re- 
gionalism expressed by separation would work against 
the unity of the Society but that inclusion of all parts 
of the Orient within the same Society and the same 
Journal was to the value of all members. 

The committee next took up the question of the 
finances which might cover any change. It was pointed 
out that the figure of $5681.94 was not the available 
cash balance on December 31, 1944. This figure repre- 
sents all balances, including specially designated funds 
such as the monograph fund. The available balance on 
that date was actually $2774.43, still a respectable 
figure but not enough to float an experiment for a few 
years while maintaining a contingency balance. 

Since suggestions had been made as to a new format, the 
reasons for adopting the present format were stated: — 
it gives 10 per cent more type space than the previous 
format; the shorter lines are easier to read; and it per- 
mits greater space and flexibility of space for illustrations. 

The committee was unanimous in feeling that segmen- 
tation of the Journal was unwise and that changes in 
the character of the articles had not been called for in 
terms of the material submitted or available up to the 
present. It was agreed that the Society might be chang- 
ing and that change would be reflected in the material 
appearing in the Journal in the future. It was felt that 
the Society might take measures to stimulate material 
of a more generally welcomed nature. It was agreed to 
recommend to the Executive Committee that it: (a) re- 
quest the Program Committee for the Society’s next 
meetings to arrange a session or sessions on the general 
subject “ The East Today ” at which members may pre- 
sent papers on current topics of political, social, and 
economic interest, as well as those more commonly repre- 
sented on the Society’s programs; and (b) request the 
Editors to select from the papers so presented those 
which they regard as suitable and publish them as a 
Supplement to the Journal.” 


Another important step was the adoption of a budget 
for the present year which has made possible the em- 
ployment of a full time assistant to the Secretary- 
Treasurer. Mrs. George A. Kennedy has been appointed 
to this post and is already rendering valuable service to 
the Society. 

Other matters of routine business have also been 
carried on by means of mail votes. 

The Committee met last night at Union Theological 
Seminary. There were present five members of the 
Committee, five past presidents of the Society and one 
associate Editor. The subject of oriental art treasures 
which may have been displaced by the war was intro- 
duced, and it was voted to appoint a committee to deal 
with the policy of the Society regarding the matter and 
to report to the Executive Committee at its early 
convenience. 

The report of the Editor was approved with the recom- 
mendation that the publications contemplated should be 
produced as soon as possible. 

A list of 21 applicants for membership in the Society 
was read and the candidates elected. 

It was voted that the incoming President should 
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appoint a committee to make nominations for honorary 
membership. 

W. Norman Brown was appointed the Society’s dele- 
gate to the American Council of Learned Societies, and 
O. R. Sellers was reappointed as the Society’s repre- 
sentative on the Board of Trustees of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ferris J. STEPHENS, 
Secretary. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


REPoRT OF THE Socrety’s DELEGATES TO THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Professor F. Edgerton presented the following 
as the report of the Society’s delegates to the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 


The annual meeting of the Council was held in Rye, 
New York, on January 24-25, at the Westchester Country 
Club. Our Society was represented by its two delegates, 
Mr. Edgerton and Mr. Speiser, with its Secretary, Mr. 
Stephens, also in attendance. 

Receipts from all sources over a period of twenty-five 
years attained the impressive total of $5,992,487.19. 
Nearly one-fourth, however, of this amount ($1,408, 
745.45) represents recent U. S. Government contracts 
in which the Council figured merely as fiscal agent. 
This mediating activity of the Council is in the process 
of liquidation. Another sign of the times has been the 
discontinuance of the Ethno-Geographic Board, formed 
originally as an emergency agency composed of the three 
national councils and the Smithsonian Institution. 

The Council’s Conference of Secretaries made the 
gratifying report that it has been accorded permanent 
status after a trial period of twenty-one years. 

The principal topics of discussion concerned post-war 
activities and problems. The Director of the Council, 
Mr. Leland, gave a full account of the creation of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). Problems of teaching in gen- 
eral were raised by Mr. Kandel, and a demonstration of 
language teaching methods was made by Mr. Cowan. 
Considerable attention was devoted to the question of 
Federal aid to research and training of personnel. The 
introductory statement was presented by Mr. Graves, 
on the basis of written remarks by a large number of 
the Council’s members, including your two delegates. 
It was the sentiment of the meeting that, under proper 
safeguards, Federal aid was desirable and necessary, but 
that the prospects of obtaining adequate government 
support for the humanities, commensurate with the ex- 
isting need, were not reassuring for the time being at 
least. 

In response to inquiries, many of them from foreign 
scholars, as to what happened in the humanistic disci- 
plines in this country during the war, the Council will 
publish a volume on this subject. It will include three 
chapters on Oriental Studies, dealing respectively with 
the Far Eastern, the Middle Eastern, and the Near 
Eastern fields. Another development of interest to our 
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Society is a move to reactivate the Near Eastern and 
the Arabic-Islamic committees of the Council involving 
possibly a merger of the two units. The first step in 
this direction was a memorandum by Mr. Graves entitled 
“ Notes Basic to the Consideration of the Development 
of Near Eastern Studies in the United States,” which 
has met with a lively response from the members of the 
committees concerned. Further developments are being 
awaited. 

Finally, the Council as a whole has signalized its 
return to a peacetime basis by scheduling its next annual 
meeting in Washington where an effort is to be made 
to restore the fuller programs and the more deliberative 
atmosphere of pre-war days. 


FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 
E. A. SPEISER. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Professor O. R. Sellers, the Society’s repre- 
sentative on the Board of Trustees of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, presented his report 
as follows: 

During the three years since the last report to the 
Society the American Schools of Oriental Research 
under the leadership of the president, Professor Millar 
Burrows, have continued in productive activity. Member- 
ship of institutions in the corporation and of individuals 
has increased. 

The School in Jerusalem has continued in active 
operation. Professor Nelson Glueck, the director, has 
remained in residence except for occasional visits to 
America and has continued his explorations in Trans- 
jordan and the Jordan Valley. His book, The River 
Jordan, published by the Westminster Press, has ap- 
peared during the last month. Some of the technical 
results of his investigations have been presented in the 
Bulletin and his mimeographed letters to the members 
of the Schools have been intensely interesting. Mrs. 
Anna Pommerantz has kept up her efficient management 
of the School, where many members of the American 
armed forces in the Near East have enjoyed hospitality 
during leaves. 

There are plans for the resumption of a full program 
for the Jerusalem School next fall. Toward that end 
Professor Arthur Jeffery has been appointed as annual 
professor for 1946-47. Five fellowships have been author- 
ized for this year and applications for them are in 
process. There are uncertainties as to transportation, 
and economic inflation in Palestine presents a problem; 
but it is expected that many of the difficulties will be 
resolved before the end of summer. Another hope is for 
the reopening of the School in Baghdad, of which Pro- 
fessor E, A, Speiser is director and Professor Glueck 
field director. Dr. S. N. Kr: * has been appointed 
annual professor for 1946-47. 

Under the editorship of Professors Burrows and 
Speiser, Volumes XXI-XXIII of the Annual have ap- 
peared: the double volume, The Eacavations of Tell 
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Beit Mirsim, Vol. III, by William Foxwell Albright 
with a chapter by James Leon Kelso and J. Palin 
Thorley, and Sumerian Literary Texts from Nippur in 
the Museum of the Ancient Orient at Istanbul, by S. N, 
Kramer. The Bulletin, edited by Professor Albright, 
continues to be indispensable for any student of the 
Near East and has inaugurated a series of Supple- 
mentary Studies, too long to be included in the regular 
numbers. The first of these, Hnki and Ninhursag: 
a Sumerian “ Paradise”? Myth, by Dr. Kramer, appeared 
last fall. Other such studies are in preparation. The 
Biblical Archaeologist, edited by Professor G. Ernest 
Wright, has grown in popularity until its circulation 
is well over 2,000. 

While the present high cost of material and labor is 
in effect probably there will be little archaeological 
excavation by Americans in Palestine beyond limited 
exploratory projects. 

O. R. SELLERs. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 


REPORT OF THE SOcrIEeTY’s REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


The Secretary read the following as the report 
of the Society’s representative to the American 
Documentation Institute: 


Since no report has been made since 1944 this report 
covers the meeting of January 25, 1945 as well as that 
of January 31, 1946. 

At both meetings the President, Dr. Watson Davis 
reported that the Institute has continued operation upon 
the same basis as in the immediately previous years, 
conducting the Auxiliary Publication Service, providing 
sets of journals in microfilm, cooperating with the United 
States Department of Agriculture in providing equip- 
ment used in operating Bibliofilm Service, and providing 
general information in the field of documentation. 

The Auxiliary Publication Service has been expanded 
by the incorporation into its files of deposited documents 
of a considerable number of translations of foreign scien- 
tific articles which resulted from cooperation with the 
Office of the Alien Property Custodian. A list of the 
documents can be secured from the Institute’s offices. 

The Oriental Science Literature Service and the Far 
Eastern Science Bulletin were suspended during 1945, 
and no plans have yet been made for their continuation. 

It was reported in the 1946 meeting that interlibrary 
cooperation in the exchange of microfilm orders had not 
succeeded very well, but that efforts would still be made 
in the direction of a competent integrated system of 
processing orders for film. 

Dr. Atherton Seidell and Mr. Eugene B. Power reported 
that a channel has been established for the processing 
of any microfilm order from American institutions and 
scholars for any book or manuscript in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and in all British libraries. Orders should be 
sent to Mr. Eugene B. Power, University Microfilms, 
313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Horace I, POLEMAN. 


It was voted to adopt the report. 
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President E. A. Speiser appointed Professors 
M. Burrows and I. Dyen to serve as auditors to 
examine the accounts of the Secretary-Treasurer 
and of the Committee on Investments for the year 
1946. 

President E. A. Speiser appointed Dr. L. Bull, 
Dr. Nancy Lee Swann, and Professor F. Edgerton 
to serve as a committee on resolutions. 

Mr. R. N. Frye proposed the following resolu- 
tions: 


1. That the editorship of the Journal consist of an 
Editor and three Associates to correspond to the four 
sections of the Society’s interests— Far East, Middle 
East, Ancient Near East, and Islam. 

2. That the Society and the Journal are not con- 
cerned with modern political and economical problems 
of the Orient nor with purely linguistic problems of 
Indo-European languages or modern Oriental languages 
which have no past literatures nor literary traditions. 

3. That the Editor and Associate Editors report on 
the progress of Oriental studies all over the world at 
each annual meeting of the Society. 

4. That it be brought to the attention of the mem- 
bers either at the annual meeting or in the Journal that 
it is the concern of all members to fill gaps in the 
Library of the Society by gifts. 

5. That a committee be appointed to investigate the 
possibility of support of the series Bibliotheca Islamica 
published in Istanbul and formerly supported by the 
Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft. 


It was voted to refer the proposals to the 
Executive Committee for consideration. 


B. PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


President E. A. Speiser called upon W. N. 
Brown to preside for the remainder of the session. 
President E. A. Speiser then presented his address 
on the subject, Oriental Studies and Society. 


C. SprecraAL COMMUNICATION 


A special communication on Sir William Jones, 
1746-1794, was presented by Professor F. Edgerton 
of Yale University. The session adjourned at 
12:30 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION 


The second session began at 2 P. M. of the same 
day in Brander Matthews Theatre of Columbia 
University with President E. A. Speiser presiding. 
The following communications were presented : 

E. H. Hume, New York: A Note on an Early Third 


Century Record of Anaesthesia. 
R. von Heine-Geldern, American Museum of Natural 
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History: Chinese Influence in Indonesia during the Han 
Period (illustrated). 

A. C. Eastman, Cambridge, Mass.: The Naishadha- 
carita as the Source Text for the Nala-Damayanti 
Drawings (illustrated). 

D. Bodde, University of Pennsylvania: 
Wallace and the Ever-normal Granary. 

C. C. Torrey, Yale University: The Messiah, Son of 
Ephraim, New Literary References. 

M. Vogelstein, Hebrew Union College: YHWH Trium- 
phator in the Song of Deborah. 

A. L. Oppenheim, Iranian Institute: Concepts of King- 
ship in Babylonia and Assyria. 

W. N. Brown, University of Pennsylvania: King 
Trasadasyu as a Divine Incarnation, a Note on Rigveda, 
4, 42. 


The session adjourned at 4:45 P. M. 


At 5 P.M. of the same day the Society was 
entertained at tea and cocktails in the Men’s 
Faculty Club by Dr. F. D. Fackenthal, acting 
President of Columbia University. 

At 8 P.M. of the same day the Society was 
entertained at a reception given by the Board of 
Trustees and Faculty of the Iranian Institute and 
School of Asiatic Studies at the Iranian Institute 
Museum. 


Henry A. 


THIRD SESSION 


The third session began at 9:30 A. M., Thurs- 
day, April 25th in the Harkness Academic Theatre 
with President E. A. Speiser presiding. 

At a short business meeting Dr. H. I. Poleman 
presented the report of the Nominating Committee 
for the year 1946-47 as follows: 


For President: L. Carrington Goodrich; 

For Vice-President: Harold H. Bender; 

For Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens; 

For Librarian: James T. Babb; 

For Member of the Executive Committee (term ex- 
piring 1949): W. Norman Brown; 

For Editor: Zellig S. Harris; 

For Associate Editors: Murray B. Emeneau and 
George A. Kennedy; 

For Chairman of the Nominating Committee for 1947: 
George G. Cameron; 

For Members of the Nominating Committee (term ex- 
piring 1948): William A. Irwin; Walter E. Clark; 
Clarence H. Hamilton. 


It was voted to ask the Secretary to cast a 
unanimous ballot for the election of ‘the persons 
nominated. 

Professor F. Edgerton presented the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions as follows: 

The American Oriental Society expresses its cordial 


thanks to Columbia University for acting as host at its 
one hundred and fifty-sixth meeting; to Acting President 
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Fackenthal for his gracious personal welcome and for 
entertaining the Society at tea and cocktails; to the 
Trustees and Faculty of the Iranian Institute for a most 
enjoyable evening reception; to the Jewish Theological 
Seminary for its cordial hospitality at luncheon; and 
to the Committee on Arrangements, under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Jeffery, for the thoughtful care shown 
in all the arrangements for the Meeting. 
iw 

It was voted to adopt the resolutions as read 


and to instruct the Secretary to transmit copies 
of them to the appropriate persons. 

Professor F. Edgerton offered the following 
resolution : 

That the Society approves in principle the purposes 
of S. 1636, known as the Fullbright Bill. In our opinion 


this bill would serve the interests of education and 
research, and of international understanding. 


It was voted to adopt the resolution and to 
authorize the new President to implement it in 
any way he may consider proper. 

After a brief intermission, the session continued 
with Vice-President L. C. Goodrich presiding. 
The following communications were presented : 


T. H. Gaster, Dropsie College: Ritual Drama in the 
Ancient Near East. 

H. L. Ginsberg, Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America: The Miracle the Immanuel Sign Supplanted. 

W. Leslau, Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes: The 
Present State of Ethiopie Studies. 

Edith Porada, New York: Report on the Corpus of 
Ancient Near-Eastern Seals (illustrated). 

Mrs. Dagny Carter, New York: A Comparative Study 
of Some Late Chou Bronzes and the European Vendel 
Style (illustrated). 

G. A. Kennedy, Yale University: 
Teaching of Language. 

K. A. Wittfogel, Columbia University: The Study of 
Oriental Institutions, Recent Lessons and Future Ne- 
cessities. 

H. H. Dubs, Hartford Seminary Foundation: A Lost 
Chapter of Chinese History, Early Chinese Mazdaism. 


The Mechanized 


The following communications were read by title: 


H. Colle, San Francisco: Sushruta and Hindu Medi- 
cine. 
D. I. Macht, Baltimore: 
tion of Proverbs xxi. 4. 
H. W. Glidden, Washington: 
of the Library of Congress. 


A Psychosomatic Apprecia- 


The Near East Section 


The session adjourned at 12:45 P. M. 


At 1 P.M. of the same day the Society was 
entertained at luncheon by the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America in the dining hall of the 
Seminary. 
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FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session began at 2:15 P. M. on the 
same day. It consisted of three simultaneous group 
meetings. 


A. Near East Group 


The group met in Harkness Academic Theatre 
with W. F. Albright presiding. The following 
communications were presented : 

J. W. Wevers, Princeton: The Hebrew Variants in 
the Books of Kings. 

J. J. Obermann, Yale University: The Presence of | 
= “not” in Ugaritic. 

T. J. Meek, University of Toronto: The Syntax of 
Middle Assyrian Laws, Tablet I, Column IV, 103 ff. 

R. J. Williams, University of Toronto: Akkadian 
Terms for Mana and Taboo. 

O. Neugebauer, Brown University: Astronomical Cunei- 
form Texts (illustrated). 

A. J. Sachs, Brown University: The Babylonian 
Method for Finding Reciprocals (illustrated). 

A. Goetze, Yale University: An Old Babylonian Wis- 
dom Text. 

S. N. Kramer, University of Pennsylvania Museum: 
The Tablet Collection of the University Museum. 


B. Mrippte East Group 


The group met in South Hall, Room 507 with 
L. C. Barret presiding. The following communi- 
cations were presented : 


G. C. O. Haas, Institute of Hyper-physical Research: 
On the Terms buddhi and manas in the Bhagavad-Gita 
and the Upanishads. 

B. Geiger, Iranian Institute: Jaina-Maharistri “ Kol- 
huya-rasiam.” 

P. Tedesco, Yale University: Sanskrit Kantha — m. 
* neck.’ 

P. E. Dumont, The Johns Hopkins University: A Note 
on Taittiriya-Brihmana 3.9.17.3-5. The meaning of 
* adhy-eti.” 

L. H. Gray, Columbia University: A Suggested Resto- 
ration of the Avesta Haddxt Nask. 

W. B. Henning, Columbia University: The True Name 
of the Tokharian Language. 


C. Far East Group 


The group met in South Hall, Room 522 with 
L. C. Goodrich presiding. The following com- 
munications were presented : 


O. R. T. Janse, Washington: The Discovery of an 
Anthropomorphical Lampadary from the Han Dynasty 
(illustrated ). 

C. 8S. Feng and L. C. Goodrich, Columbia University: 
Firearms in China between 1350 and 1403 (illustrated). 


At 7 P. M. of the same day the members of the 
Society and their friends and invited guests met 
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at the Columbia University Men’s Faculty Club 
for the annual subscription dinner. The attend- 
ance was 122. Following the dinner Professor 
J. J. L. Duyvendak of the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton University and Visiting Pro- 
fessor at Columbia University addressed the 


Society on the subject, Reflections of a Sinologue. 


FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session began at 9.30 A. M., Friday, 
April 26th. It consisted of two simultaneous group 
meetings and of a third group meeting which began 
at 10.30 A. M. 


A. Near East Group 


The group met in South Hall, Room 507 with 
A. Jeffery presiding. The following communica- 
tions were presented : 


A. D. Chaurize, New York: The Tendency Toward 
Fewer and More Europeanized Consonants in Modern 
Colloquial Syrian Arabic. 

Mrs. V. C. Nalbandian, New York: Inscriptions of 
Kings of Urartu Reveal Location of Naram-Sin’s Arman 
and Ibla-Ursha. 

J. Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College: Gethsemane. 

Ilse Lichtenstidter, Iranian Institute: Race, Nation- 
ality and Minorities in the Early Islamic Empire. 

M. Perlmann, New School for Social Research: Muslim 
Lore on the Infidel Physician. 

R. N. Frye, Peabody Museum, Cambridge: The ’Ab- 
bisid Revolt and its Aftermath in Central Asia. 

F. W. Winnett, University of Toronto: New Evidence 
of Jewish and Hellenistic Elements in Early Arabian 
Religion. 


The presiding officer then asked Dr. L. Bull to 
take the chair. The following communication was 
presented : 


R. O. Steur, New York: whdw An AXtiological Princi- 
ple in Old Egyptian Medicine. 


B. Far East Group 


The group met in the Harkness Academic Thea- 
tre with G. A. Kennedy presiding. The following 
communications were presented : 


F. S. Hulse, Arlington, Va.: Status and Function as 
Factors in the Structure of Organization Among the 
Japanese. 

D. G. Haring, Syracuse University: 
sonal Character in Japan. 

A. K. Chiu, Harvard-Yenching Institute: Cooperative 
Purchasing and Processing of Far Eastern Research 
Materials, with Suggestions toward a Union Catalogue. 

L. S. Yang, Cambridge, Mass.: A Theory on the Titles 
of the Twenty-four Dynastic Histories. 

W. Bingham, University of California: 
Seminar in Chinese History. 

O. Maenchen-Helfen, Mills College: A Chinese Bronze 
with a Greek Inscription (illustrated). 


Aspects of Per- 


A Graduate 


C. Lineuistic Group 


The group met in South Hall, Room 509 with 
F. Edgerton presiding. The following communi- 
cations were presented : 

I, Dyen, Yale University: The Stress Accent of Proto- 
Indonesian. 

E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: Hittite Evidence 
on the Origin of the Indo-European Relative kwi-kwo. 

C. T. Hodge, Upper Darby, Pa.: Notes on Hausa 
Syntax. 

Eleanor Frankle, New York: Some Problems of Word 
Formation in the Turkic Languages. 


At this point, at the request of the Far East 
Group, the Linguistic Group adjourned to the 
Harkness Academic Theatre where the following 
paper was presented before a joint session of these 
two groups: 


D. von den Steinen, University of Colorado: A PS 


initial in a Dialect of Ancient Chinese? 


The meeting adjourned at 12.15 P. M. 








PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


MippLe West BrancH 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


The Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society held its twenty-ninth annual 
meeting at the Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on April 26 and 27, 1946, in 
joint session with the Mid-West Section of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis and 
the Chicago Society of Biblical Research. 

The following members were among those pre- 
sent at one or more sessions: 


H. G. May 

T. W. Nakarai 

C. Nestmann 

C. F. Nims 

R. A. Parker 

A. L. Perkins 

C. L. Pyatt 

J.C. Rylaarsdam 
K. C. Seele 

O. R. Sellers 

L. A. Shier 

M. B. Smith 

M. Sprengling 

S. Y. Teng 

E. R. Thiele 

M. Vogelstein 

G. E. von Griinebaum 
J. A. Wilson 

J. Work 

G. E. Wright 

M. P. Wyngaarden 


N. Abbott 

T. G. Allen 

W. Boyes 

C. S. Braden 
R. S. Brookens 
F. W. Buckler 
G. G. Cameron 
W. B. Cline 

P. Delougaz 
L. Driscoll 

W. F. Edgerton 
G. Edwards 

S. I. Feigin 

F. W. Geers 

I. J. Gelb 

T. W. Graham 
A. Heidel 

E. M. Husselman 
W. A. Irwin 
H. J. Kantor 
R. Marcus 

R. A. Martin 


THE FIRST SESSION 


The business meeting of our Society was called 
to order at 1: 30 p. m., April 26, 1946, with Presi- 
dent G. E. Wright presiding. The minutes of the 
preceding meeting were approved as printed in 
JAOS 64, 165 ff. The President then appointed 
an Auditing Committee consisting of C. F. Nims 
and S. I. Feigin and a Nominating Committee 
consisting of R. Marcus, O. R. Sellers, and C. L. 
Pyatt. F. W. Buckler and G. G. Cameron were 
appointed to a Joint Committee on Resolutions. 
The business meeting adjourned. 


The following papers were then read, with 
President Wright presiding: 
“New Information on Nebuchadnezzar from Old 


Sources and the Problem of Ezekiel.” 
Max Vogelstein, Hebrew Union College 
“The Hebrew Root grm.” 
Samuel I. Feigin, University of Chicago 
“The Greek of Sapor KZ and Roman History.” 
M. Sprengling, University of Chicago 
“The Economie Significance of the Inscriptions from 
the Persepolis Treasury.” 
George G. Cameron, University of Chicago 
“Impressions of the Near East.” 
John A. Wilson, University of Chicago 
“A Bohairic School Text on Papyrus.” 
Elinor M. Husselman, University of Michigan 
“God Tarhuns of the Hittites” (illustrated). 
I. J. Gelb, University of Chicago 
“Persian Islamic Architecture and Gothic Origins” 


(illustrated ). 
Myron B. Smith, University of Chicago 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The evening session consisted of two Presidential 
addresses : 


“The Present State of Biblical Archaeology.” 
G. Ernest Wright, McCormick Theological Seminary, 
President, Middle West Branch, American Oriental 
Society 


“ Outstanding Issues Concerning Christian Origins.” 
Floyd V. Filson, McCormick Theological Seminary, 
President, Mid-West Section, Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The business meeting of our Society was called 
to order by President Wright at 9:00 a. m., April 
27. The Treasurer submitted the following report, 
which had been audited and was now declared 
approved by the Auditing Committee: 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 
OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY BETWEEN 
APRIL 15, 1944 AND APRIL 27, 1946. 


Balance on hand April 15, 1944 $124.37 


Expenses: 

Society’s share of the expenses of the joint 
program 

Postage 


$103.77 


Balance: cash on hand 


Respectfully submitted, 
RIcHARD A. PARKER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Audited and approved: 


CHARLES F. NIMs, 
SAMUEL I. FEIGIN. 


April 27, 1946. 


The Nominating Committee submitted its re- 
port and the following nominees were elected 
unanimously : 


President: William F. Edgerton 

Vice-President: Herbert G. May 

Secretary-Treasurer: Keith C. Seele 

Members of the Executive Committee: G. Ernest 
Wright, Martin J. Wyngaarden 


The Joint Committee on Resolutions submitted 
the following report: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


I 


We, the members of the Middle West Branch of the 
American Oriental Society in the twenty-ninth annual 
meeting, of the Midwest Section of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature and Exegesis in the ninth annual meeting, 
and of the Chicago Society of Biblical Research in the 
one hundred and sixty-second session, assembled in joint 
session at the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago on April 26-27, 1946, do here express our 
gratitude: 

to the Oriental Institute for their unfailing hospitality ; 

to Professor Ralph Marcus and Dr. Richard A. Parker 

for the care and competence with which they per- 
formed their duties as the committee for local 
arrangements. 


II 


The Members of the Middle West Branch of the 
American Oriental Society desire to record a special 
vote of thanks as their expression of gratitude to the 
retiring officers and Committee: 


President: G. Ernest Wright 

Vice-President: Charles Braden 

Secretary-Treasurer: Richard A. Parker 

Members of Executive Committee: J. Philip Hyatt 
and Walter G. Williams 
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for the care with which they have performed the exact- 
ing duty of maintaining the continuity and life of the 
Branch during the past two critical years. 


After these resolutions had been duly approved, 
the Committee continued with its report. 


III 


The Middle West Branch of the American Oriental 
Society desires to place on record the following memorial 
minute to the late Professor A. T. Olmstead (1880- 


1945) : 


This meeting is memorable for the sad fact that it 
marks the beginning of the final absence of one who 
with James Henry Breasted was the founder and con- 
stant friend and guardian of the welfare of the Middle 
West Branch of the Society. Twice he was our Presi- 
dent, and in 1932-33, the President of the Society. 
There is no one here but will miss his kindly presence, 
his vigorous encouragement of a young member pre- 
senting his first paper, and his firm refusal to be 
deterred from this course by the mere exigency of 
insufficient time. Albert TenEyck Olmstead will be 
remembered alike by those who are young, and by 
those who were young when this Branch was formed, 
not only for his encyclopedic learning but also, and 
even more, for the generosity with which he gave that 
encouragement which we have just acknowledged, and 
implemented it by his quiet suggestions drawn from 
his own seemingly inexhaustible fund of knowledge. 
His full memorial has been written by a fellow- 
member, the Director of this Institute in which we 
meet today, and there can be found the details of his 
life and the assessment of his great contribution to 
learning to which both the Institute and this Society 
are dedicated.* This minute is a more personal tribute 
to him, who with his wife and daughters gave to the 
Branch its unique sense of unity as a family. In this 
moment, when the sense of bereavement is renewed 
with its sting and sharpness, we combine our grati- 
tude for his unfailing interest and labors with our 
common sympathy with his beloved ones, whose loss 
so far transcends our own. 


F. W. BuCKLER, 
Chairman, 


(Signed ) 


GEORGE G. CAMERON, 
JOSEPH FREE. 


1John A. Wilson, “ Albert TenEyck Olmstead, 1880- 
1945,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, V (1946), 1-6. 


This resolution was approved and the Secretary 
was instructed to send a copy of it to Mrs. A. T. 
Olmstead. 

The following papers were then presented, with 
President Filson of the Mid-West Section of the 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis pre- 
siding: 
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“The Terminology of the Divine Immanence in the 
Priestly Code.” 
Frank M. Cross, Jr., McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary 
“The Greek Text of the Revised Standard Version.” 
Allen Wikgren, University of Chicago 
“The Decalogue in the Early Church.” 
Robert M. Grant, University of the South 
“The Significance of the Designation Habiru: Ibrim, 
and the Ibrim in I Samuel 14, 21.” 
Eugene Taeubler, Heidelberg University and Hebrew 
Union College 
“ Adonijah’s Rebellion.” 
Ovid R. Sellers, McCormick Theological Seminary 
“The Concept of Rebirth in Western Culture.” 
Charles Braden, Northwestern University 
“ Higher Criticism on Trial in the Courts.” 
W. A. Irwin, University of Chicago 
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THE FOURTH SESSION 


The final session began at 2:15 p.m., with 
President Filson as chairman for the first two 
papers, after which President Willoughby of the 
Chicago Society of Biblical Research presided. 
The following papers were offered : 

“Prayers of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha: 


a Study of the Jewish Concept of God.” 
Norman B. Johnson, Knox College 
“ Exegetical Study on Genesis 3, 22a.” 
Lester J. Kuyper, Western Theological Seminary 
“Problems Ahead in Old Testament Research.” 
Frederick C. Prussner, University of Chicago 
“TIntertestamental Studies in the Post War World.” 
Ralph Marcus, University of Chicago 
“The Urgent Task for New Testament Research.” 
Paul Schubert, Hartford Theological Seminary 








